







































THE KNICKERBOCKER. 


Vou. XVII. JUNE, 1841. No. 6. 


MESMER AND ANIMAL MAGNETISM. 


IN TWO PARTS: PART TWO. 
“ 






Ir has already been stated that two committees were appointed 
by the French government, to investigate the claims of Mesmer’s 

theory, one of which was composed of members of the Royal Insti- 

tute, and the other of members of the Medical Faculty. The former i 
consisted of the following gentlemen: M. M. Franklin, Le Roy, 
Bailly, De Bori, and Lavoisier; of Doctors Booie, Majault, Sallin, 
D’Arcet, and Guillotin ;* the latter of the following members of the 
Society of’ Physicians : Poissonier, Desperiéres, Caille, Mauduyt, 
Andry, and Jussieu. It would seem but just that this investigation 
should have been held in the presence of Mesmer ; but he refused to 
receive any such committee ; with the remark that he would admit 
spectators, but no judges. 

Mesmer’s disciple, D’Eslon, was not however so intractable as his 
master. He offered, unsolicited, to afford the committee every faci- 
lity in investigating both the system of Mesmer, and the manner in 
which he applied it in diseases. The committee accepted the offer ; 
and in the investigations which now followed, Franklin, on account 
of ill health, is said to have taken the least, and Jussieu the most 
active part. The result of the labors of the committee is well known. 
Animal Magnetism was condemned. Jussieu alone differed from his 
associates. He did not sign the report, but published one which was 
favorable to the science. 

Against the majority report Mesmer put in his most solemn protest. 
He alleged that the experiments, having taken place at D’Eslon’s 
house, and under his auspices, could not be considered valid, although 
it was afterward satisfactorily proved that D’Eslon’s method was 
identieal with that of Mesmer. The Medical Faculty, in consequence 
of the verdict of the committee, requested twenty-one of its members, 
who had been instructed by D’Eslon, to renounce allegiance to Ani- 
mal Magnetism, threatening, if they should prove refractory, to de- 
prive them of their regence. Seventeen of the number submitted : 





* Tne same person to whom the revolution afterward became indebted for its great ‘ equalizer 
the Guillotine. 
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one of them, however, (T. L. Thomas de L’Anglie,) did not succumb, 
without complaining most bitterly of the unjust and arbitrary com- 
mand. 

D’ Eslon, too, protested against the validity of the report of the 
commissioners, and a number of his friends followed his example. Of 
these we name only Bonnifoy, because his work was distinguished by 
extraordinary critical talent. He endeavored to show, by analytical 
reasoning, that the commissioners in their report were guilty of pal- 
pable errors and contradictions. 

Macquart and Brieude shortly afterward hoped to demolish Animal 
Magnetism with one coup de grace, in an article on Imagination, in 
the Encyclopédie Methodique de Medicine. But even they could not 
put an end to the quarrels and disputes on that subject. The latter 
on the contrary continued, though with less rancor, until the French 
Revolution, in its devouring flood, swallowed up Animal Magnetism, 
as it did so many other sciences and institutions, which the citizens 
of the great republic thought they could dispense with. 

But though forgotten by the French, it was not decreed that Ani- 
mal Magnetism should come to such a premature end. The Germans, 
whose friendship, though perhaps less ardent and enthusiastic than 
that of their neighbors, is more durable and lasting, appear to have 
thought it their duty to nurse with increased care and zeal the aban- 
doned stranger. ‘The enthusiastic Lavater first introduced it to the 
celebrated astronomer Olbers, then a practising physician in Bremen; 
and we soon find other distinguished philosophers advocates for the 
principles of the science. Among these, we meet with the names of 
Gmelin, Professors Reil, Autenrieth, J. D. Nicolai, Schelling, Schu- 
bart, Hufeland, and many other less distinguished individuals. 

Yet notwithstanding the friends of Animal Magnetism were many 
and influential, the ranks of its opponents were still more numerous ; 
and not contented with writing, they subjected it to experiments, 
which we are told by no means established its truth. Be this as it 
may, the experiments were either considered as insufficient, or else 
mankind, as philosophers assert, had no great relish for truth ; for in 
spite of numberless books written against it, and in spite of inimical 
experiments, Animal Magnetism continued to be studied and practised 
with unabated zeal; so much so, that as late as 1810, Charles A. Kluze, 
Professor of Surgery in the Royal University of Berlin, in a work on 
this subject, states it as his firm belief that ‘Animal Magnetism, at 
that time, despite the manifold opposition it had to encounter, was 
cultivated most assiduously and successfully in Germany, and that 
there too, in all probability, it would reach its acmé of perfection.’ 

To the first proposition we are not prepared to raise any opposi- 
tion ; but we are rather inclined to doubt the learned professor’s saga- 
city in foretelling the future fate of Animal Magnetism; since the 
enterprise and acuteness of Brother Jonathan bids fair to distance 
the slow Germans, in ‘ cultivating the science.’ 

We have till now traced the progress of Animal Magnetism only 
in France and Germany, and have said nothing as to the reception it 
met with in the rest of Europe. Sorry we are to confess, that where 
it was received at all, whether in Italy or England, Holland or Swe- 
den, it was with any thing but feelings of hospitality and friendship. 
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The soil of England and Holland, it would appear, is not congenial 
with the growth of such exotics as Animal Magnetism. The scientific f 
men there seem to have had no time to listen to, and the public not 
to have been refined enough to appreciate, the new discovery. In " 
Italy and Sweden, on its very entrance in those countries, it was re- a 
pelled with scorn and ridicule. i 

Such is the history of Animal Magnetism, from its origin down to ia 
the first decennium of the nineteenth century. Its existence since a 
then, though perhaps deprived of much of that splendor and influence 
which characterized its first appearance, seems yet to have lost but i 
little of its innate vigor and progressive tendency; the proofs of which 
are, the works which have been published on Animal Magnetism, from 
time to time. The greater part of these was furnished by French, 
and more recently by American authors. They are well known, and 
we may therefore refer to them for information of the history of the ia 
science in our Own times. ite 

We cannot conclude our hasty sketch, without tracing in a few 
words the closing career of Mesmer. He left Paris, when the more 
stirring events of the French Revolution had brought into vogue more 
interesting topics and spectators than Animal Magnetism and its pro- 
fessors, and turned his steps toward England. But here he seems a 
hardly to have been taken notice of; and after having resided there Oy 
several years, he returned to Switzerland. Here he spent the rest is 
of his days, secured from want by the remnants of that fortune which 
he had earned by his izdustry ; and died in the year 1815, in some 
obscure town, the place, if we mistake not, which gave birth to his 
genius. 
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BY JAMES G. PERCIVAL, ESQ. 














I. : 
O! come, loved spirit, come to me — J 
My heart, my heart invoketh thee: 
Though dark and cheerless broods my night, 
Thy presence fills it all with light. 










Il. 


O! come, loved spirit, gently come — 
O! make beside my heart thy home! 
Look on me with endearing smile — 
That look shall all my woes beguile. 










Ill. 


O! be thou ever, ever nigh — 
Bend on me thy complacent eye: 

Then shall my heart swell up to thee, 
My soul be large, my spirit free. 






IV. 


Bear me away, through sun and star, 
To worlds of softest light afar : 
Then bid my wearied eyelids close, 
On pillowed flowers, in blest repose. 
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S@NNET: TOALADY. 





Omnium versatur urna, — Horace. 


Tuov hast flashed past me like a meteor gleam, 
A ray of sunlight o’er a darksome stream ; 

A glad bright moment from Time’s rolling urn — 
And now our life-paths far asunder turn ! 

I to the book, the lamp, the thoughtful hour, 

Thou to the exercise of Woman’s power. 

And thou hast all with which she weaves her spell 
About the heart, as I myself know well, 

And others too, of whom I here might tell : 

It cannot be that to my silent cell 

Thy thoughts will wander from the bright arid gay ; 
Yet thou mayst linger o’er this page some day, 
When in thy calmer, holier hours of home ; 

Then for my memory may thy heart find room! 
Lowville, (N. Y.,) April, 18, 1841. 





THE DRAMA AT TINNECUM. 


OR MR. CHIPP IN THE ‘ PROVINCES.’ 

























NEARLY six months had elapsed since the unhappy Mr. Cram had 
vanished from the town of Tinnecum. The grandees of the place 
had regained their equanimity, the schoolmaster wielded his birchen 
sceptre, and held his prerogative secure. There the surface of things 
remained precisely the same. As when a stone is thrown into Swan 
Creek, the little eddy, enlarging into broad circles, at last subsides in 
ripples on the shore, so the agitation which had lately been universal, 
died away, and Tinnecum relapsed into solitude and repose. 

How deep and all-pervading that solitude and repose! The little 
adventure of the audacious Cram, rebuked as it had been in so signal 
a way, together with the wonderful goat which I have already men- 
tioned, had created a morbid taste and appetite for excitement, which 
it was now more difficult to appease, The inhabitants began to feel 
the burden of an insupportable weariness. They gathered at their 
places of resort as usual, but their recitals were listless and inanimate. 

The local gossip and intelligence which had hitherto proved season- 
able enough, no longer sufficed them. ‘The demand was greater than 
the supply, and the venders of news required something more and 
better to do, than the tearing of ordinary reputations to tatters. Many 
began to talk of emigrating to the far west, and to complain of a want 
of enterprise and energy at Tinnecum. It is hard to say how far 
they might have been carried by these dispositions, if their discon. 2nt 
had not heen appeased, at least for the present. The reputation of 
the town was to be redeemed. ‘There was something very rich in- 
deed looming up in the shape of an entertainment soon to be pro- 
vided. A vague report had been going around for a couple of weeks, 
and gathering strength as it went, that a theatrical exhibition had 
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been projected, and might probably take place at the Inn. This, it 
appears, had some foundation, for the sELECTMEN were shortly called 
together to take cognizance of the matter; when the chairman of the 
meeting, swelling with importance, said he had received a communi- 
cation, which he begged leave to lay before the board. Whereupon 
he thrust his hand into his side-pocket, and pulled out a letter, which 
he opened and read as follows : 

‘To the Honorable the Selectmen of the town of Tinnecum, the humble petition of George Curr 
respectfully showeth : 


‘That having fulfilled his engagement with the Metropolitan Theatres, he is at present prosecuting 
a tour which has for its end the promotion of the praMa in the provinces. His grand aim and object 
will be to resuscitate it where it has fallen into neglect ; to uphold it where it is struggling ; and in 
places where it has never existed, to give it that prominence as an institution of civilized society, 
which it has claimed in all ages; to vindicate it from the aspersions of its enemies, to establish it on 
a firm foundation as a school of morals, an adjunct of the pulpit, and a seminary for the rising gene- 
ration. Mr. Cupp is accompanied by his lady, whose celebrated versatility of genius will enable him 
to present for the approbation of his audiences some of the best creations of the tragic and comic 
school, with a cast of characters unequalled on any stage. In fostering the above objects, so dear to 
every lover of his country, Mr. Cupp relies on the protection of your honorable body, and respect- 
fully begs permission to give two successive representations of the legitimate drama during the eve- 


nings of the ensuing week, at which you are as a body invited to attend. And your petitioner will 
ever pray,’ etc. 


- . 


‘ There,’ said the chairman of the meeting, lifting his spectacles 
above his brow, when he had done reading, and wiping away the 
drops of perspiration which had started upon his forehead, ‘ this com- 
munication come to me by special express yesterday, and I have pon- 
dered it a good deal, and had no rest last night, [ assure you, gentle- 
men.’ 

‘The public interest is always dear to you, Squire Sharkey,’ said 
the editor of the Tinnecum Gazette, speaking in bated breath to the 
most eminent man of the county. 

‘A handsome compliment, and well merited,’ added Mr. Weatherby. 

‘ To be sure it is, to be sure it is,’ echoed all the board. 

A modest confusion overspread the face of the chairman. He rose 
from his seat, approached the fire-place, ejected a quid of tobacco, 
which had hitherto filled up all his cheek, and having thus gained a 
little time, returned to the table, and reflected on all present a self- 
approving and congratulatory smile. ‘1am glad my fellow citizens 
thinks well of my conduct,’ said he; ‘ it is that what sustains me in 
upheaving the burden of this great community. You have justly re- 
marked that the interests of Tinnecum is dear to me. Be assured of 
my cordial acquiescence, gentlemen. Be assured that I wish to do 
what is right, and when that is the case, there is no diffcul’, there is 
no difficul’.’ 

This prompt and generous expression of feeling on the part of the 
chairman received a most hearty response from all present ; and the 
secretary of the board, who could hardly contain himself until the 
conclusion, rose up on his legs, his hair standing on end, and his 
countenance expressive of intense admiration, and beat the table en- 
thusiastically with his two fists, so that the pens danced about, and 
the ink-stand was very nearly overturned. ‘I beg leave to move,’ said 
he, with a sparkling eye, which showed how much his feelings were 
enlisted in what he said, ‘I beg leave to move that them superhuman 
words be inscribed as a motto on the Tinnecum arms: ‘ There is no 
difficul’ ; there is no difficul’’ 

The chairman was completely overwhelmed, It is true that he 
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thought he had always deserved the approbation of his townsmen, 
but this outbreak of honest feeling took him completely by storm. 
He wiped the corner of his eye with his knuckles, and when the sec- 
retary, with a delicate propriety, had put and carried the question 
without a dissenting voice, ‘Gentle-men,’ said he, ‘let us now proceed 
to the business of the board.’ 

The members obeyed the suggestion, and drew their chairs near 
to the table. The chairman then wiped his spectacles, placed them 
on his nose, elevated his eye-brows, wrinkled his forehead, opened 
the epistle of Mr. Chipp, and spreading it out before him, pressed it 
down hard with his right hand. He then took off his spectacles again, 
hemmed thrice, and looked round. A deep silence reigned in the 
room, unbroken by a single word. The hearts of the selectmen 
thumped audibly against their ribs, and they remained in utter igno- 
rance of the course to be pursued. Perhaps they knew well, and 
could have stated, what their own desires were, but they held back 
with deferential awe. The chairman at last broke silence. ‘Gentle- 
men,’ said he, in that hushed whisper in which he always spoke 
when business of importance was pending, ‘the case is plainly this. 
We have a communication here from that eminent comedian, Mr. 
Chipp 

Several Sates of the council breathed more freely. But a long 
pause intervened. 

‘I say, we have got a communication from that eminent comedian, 
Mr. Chipp ; ; and we ’m now sot down to deliberate onto it. What 
we ’d better do, will all depend on you, gentlemen, and your enlight- 
ened sentimens, guided in a measure, as I hope, by such views of 
duty 

A revulsion took place in the feelings of the members. 

‘ By such views of duty as I shall lay before you. No doubt you 
’ve all hearn tell of Theaytres, gentlemen. No doubt you know pretty 
nigh what they be. If you don’t, perhaps it would be extremely 
proper for me to inform you. I’ve examined that subject pretty tho- 
roughly before I come up here, and from what I can find out, I’m 
compelled to say — gentlemen, | am compelled to say, that I am a- 
feared theaytres is like some folks that 1 could mention in this com- 
munity, ‘no better than they should be.’ Great emotion was manifested 
in the board when Squire Sharkey said this, and a sickly smile and 
approval of his wit. ‘And sooner,’ proceeded he, with emphasis, 
‘and sooner, gentlemen, than the great cause of morals should be put 
into jeopardy at Tinnecum, | — | —I don’ know what I would do!’ 

‘A noble sentiment,’ ejaculated Mr. Weatherby, and we’ll stand 
by you, Squire.’ 

‘Yes, we will!’ exclaimed several in a breath. 

‘The Press wont be backward in the present instance,’ said the 
editor of the Tinnecum Gazette, in a feeble, tremulous voice. ‘The 
press will be found a great moral engine.’ 

‘What, Sir ? thundered the chairman of the board. 

‘ What, Sir ? exclaimed the secretary. 

‘What, Sir?’ repeated all the rest. 

‘I said that the press was a—a—a great moral engine,’ replied 
the editor, hesitatingly. ‘I hope I did n’t say no wrong, Sir.’ 
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‘Not a bit of it. Certainly not. I misunderstood your meaning. 
I ask your pardon, Sir.’ 

‘ We ask your pardon, Sir,’ echoed the board. 

‘It’s granted, with pleasure, gentlemen. The press, as I was say- 
ing, is a great moral engine, and I mean that it shall lift up its voice 
in this quarter against the corrupt stage.’ 

‘ The stage 1 — what stage ?’ said a man at the editor’s elbow. We 
want a stage here. Do you mean to oppose a mail stage ?” 

‘If that’s what your a-drivin’ after,’ said another, ‘ it’s a pity your 
printin’ ingine warn’t heaved into the creek.’ 

‘No, gentlemen, you misinterpret my meaning. I do n’t mean to 
lend my columns to any such opposition. I am the firm and un- 
flinching advocate of a mail stage. WhenI spoke of the stage, I 
meant the theaytre.’ 

‘Oh—ah! That ’s it, is it? Then say what you mean,’ 

‘ There ’s no doubt that the theaytre 7s the wickedest place in the 
world,’ said the secretary. 

‘Oh! certainly it is,’ replied Mr. Weatherby, with some degree of 
despondence in his tone. 

‘And since that is the case, gentlemen,’ said the president, with a 
severe dignity in his manner, ‘we had n’t ought to patronize this 
thing. Certainly not, I say, 7f that is the case. The public morals 
is entrusted to us, and we ’re bound to take care of them.’ 

If Mr. Chipp, of the great Metropolitan Theatre, could have looked 
into the assembly who were deliberating upon his case at this mo- 
ment, he would have thought that the prospects of the drama, as far as 
related to Tinnecum, were very poor indeed. For the selectmen of 
the town appeared all to have their necks set the same way, and with 
infinite self-denial had brought themselves to toe what they considered 
the direct line of duty. Thus the matter stood, when a little, dark, 
bilious man, who had hitherto sat perfectly quiet at the board, and 
had taken no part in the proceedings, suddenly roused himself in his 
chair. Alas! alas! for the cause of good morals; if that little, dark, 
billious man had only thought fit to have held his tongue, never had 
the reputation of that wild wight, Will Shakspeare, penetrated to 
these parts, and thou, Mr. George Chipp, great and swelling trage- 
dian as thou art, would never have trod the boards at Tinnecum! 
But Mr. Chubbs, for that was the name of the personage already 
mentioned, took it in his head to speak out. 

‘My christian friends,’ said he, ‘I’m pleased to hear you talk as 
you do. You speak like christian men. We do n’t want the dear 
Tinnecum youth to be corrupted by that devil’s nursery. Our minis- 
ter says he will have no such doings here, and that the theaytre is 
a notorious school of the devil.’ 

This little speech, which had been innocently put in with the best 
intentions, wrought wonders. Never had Squire Sharkey assumed 
such an air of offended dignity. He immediately drew himself up, 
and casting a terrible glance at the person who had spoken: ‘ Sir,’ 
said he, ‘ no dictation here. We want no dictation here. We shall 
submit to none.’ 

A sudden light seemed to break in upon the members of the board. 
They started eagerly from their seats, bent forward toward the dis- 
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comfitted moralist, and roared out in a furious voice: ‘ No dictation, 
Sir. We want no dictation. We shall submit to none.’ 

The poor man was nearly overwhelmed by so many speakers. But 
he endeavored to bear up and support his cause. It was, in his view 
of the case, a sacred cause, and one in which the rising generation 
were concerned. ‘Gentlemen,’ said he, ‘I stated that the theaytre 
was the school of the devil.’ 

‘ Then, Sir,’ replied the chairman, ‘you stated what you did ’nt know 
any thing at all about. Have you ever been to the theaytre, Sir ? 

‘I can’t exactly say that [have ; but — but — but ; 

‘ We want no buts here, Sir; we want sound argument. If you ’ve 
never been there, what do you know about it ?’ 

‘ Squire,’ said Mr.Chubb, with acholicky expression of countenance, 
‘I s’pose I need ’nt put my hand in the fire, to find out whether it will 
burn.’ 

‘Insulting puppy! Do you mean to face me down here with your 
sophisms ? Do you want me to demand the protection of this body ? 
You talk about fire. Be keerful that you do n’t burn your own fingers, 
Sir!’ 

This keen and cutting retort, enhanced as it was by a withering 
and demoniacal scowl, was received with the most uproarious applause. 
The secretary seemed acutely alive to it. His whole face was 
wrinkled up with smiles, and the tears fairly squeezed out of his 
eyes. At last he had to hide his head, out of feeling for Mr. Chubbs. 
‘Oh! oh! oh!’ whispered he, audibly, in the ear of the gentleman 
who sat next to him; ‘ did you ever hear any thing so severe !” 

The rest of the company, with less delicacy, fixed their gaze unre- 
mittedly on the obnoxious member, with an evident curiosity to see 
how he would look; and if I must state what was passing though 
their minds, they did think that he looked peculiarly small. Mr. 
Chubbs rose from his seat. ‘ He ’s a-goin’ out!’ said they to them- 
selves. ‘Now we’ll have Mr. Chipp. It’s high time that he went 
out. It’s too hot for him here.’ What was the surprise of these 
men, however, when they saw the rash Chubbs actually gazing at the 
chairman with an unparalleled coolness, and only a little blacker in 
the visage than he was before! ‘ Squier,’ said he, in a tone half sup- 
plicatory, half interrogatory, ‘just let me ax you one question; have 
you ever been to the theaytre 

The chairman half rose from his seat, compressed his lips with 
great violence, so that his chin was covered with wrinkles an inch 
deep, and dropping his head on his left shoulder, without altering 
the position of his body, gazed sidelong for a half a minute at Mr. 
Chubbs. Oh! that look! What a breathless expectation reigned in 
the town hall! ‘Have I ever been to the theaytre?’ Here the 
speaker again compressed his lips and paused ; and then immediately 
dropping on his seat, and slamming his fist on the table, he added in 
one breath, and with a voice of thunder: ‘ Have I ever been to the 
theaytre? Yes! I was took to the play once-t, when I was a youth, 
and justice compels me to say, gentlemen, that I was highly 
pleased with it !’ 

The effect of all this was electric — triumphant. The eyes of the 
members almost swelled out of their heads with admiration and 
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delight. ‘Oh, Guy!’ they all screamed ; ‘ only hark to the Squire ! 
The Squire ’s been to the theaytre !’ 

‘ Yes, gentlemen, I have been there, although it was a smart spell 
ago; but I remember it as well as yesterday. It was when I was a 
boy. My uncle says to me, ‘ Bubby,’ says he, ‘ you shall go to the 
play to-night.’ And sure enough, when the night came, off we went 
to the theaytre. And when we got there, he sot me on his knees, and 
give me a hunk of gingerbread, and my pockets full of pea-nuts. 
Presently a wild Ingen come in, with a tommyhox in hishand. That 
frightened me, for I was but a child, and I hollered out. ‘ Bubby,’ 
says he, ‘it won’t hurt you. There now, be a good boy.’ First I 
wanted to go out, but bime-by I got used to it. And then I could 
have sot still all night. This, however, was thirty years ago. And 
now, gentlemen, we have an application here from that distinguished 
comedian, Mr. Chipp; and with my strict notions with regard to 
justice, I do n’t, when I come to think more on the matter, gentlemen, 
I don’t think it would be right to condemn him without a hearing. 
It is n’t doing as we would be done by. It is not, you may rest 
assured.’ 

‘Squire, your sentimens are noble, scriptural, and correct,’ said a 
member of the board, ‘and honor them. If you have no objection, 
I should like to have that letter read over again.’ 

‘Certainly,’ replied the chairman. ‘Mr. Secretary, please read 
that letter aloud, for the benefit of the board.’ 

This request having been complied with, the chairman exclaimed : 
‘ There, gentlemen, | call that a very handsome letter. It is honora- 
ble to the writer and respectful to this board. It was only from the 
best motives that I hesitated. You all know my desire, gentlemen, 
to preserve the morals of ‘Tinnecum entirely pure.’ 

The secretary grasped the hand of Squire Sharkey, and shook it 
warmly. ‘My dear Sir,’ said he, ‘permit me, in the name of my 
associates, to say, that we have the fullest confidence that you will 
act for the best interests of this town and of this community.’ 

Squire Sharkey was much affected. He however went on to say: 
‘What I propose, gentlemen, is this. Let us hear Mr. Chipp act 
this once-t, and judge for ourselves, and if we don’t like him, we 
won’t never Jet him come here ag’in. That is easyenough. There 
is no difficul’. Will any gentleman make such a motion ? 

It was immediately made and seconded, and the question put: 
‘ Those who are in favor of this motion, say ‘ Ay.’’ The walls of the 
building shook with a most hearty ‘ Ay!’ 

‘Those who are of the contrary opinion, will please to say ‘ No.’’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Gentlemen, somebody said ‘ No!’ 

Chubbs here rose up, unblushingly, and was about to speak, but a 
volley of groans and hisses was directed against that audacious man, 
which compelled him, after making several attempts to be heard, to 
sit down. The editor of the Tinnecum Gazette then took the floor, 
and having recovered confidence, thus spoke : 

‘Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the Board: — Nothing was 
farther from my intentions when I came here this evening than to 
trespass on your patience ; but, after what has just occurred, I feel 
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myself compelled to speak boldly. We have here witnessed the 
spectacle of a single man creating tumult and discord in this body, 
and receiving a slight reproof compared with ‘what he deserves. 
But there is a point, gentlemen, beyond which he should not be per- 
mitted to go, and I am decidedly of the opinion that he has tres- 
passed on your good nature and forbearance a little too far. I rise, 
therefore, for the purpose of proposing, that by casting a negative 
yote, as he has just done, he has attempted to disturb the unanimity 
of this body, and has, ipso factotum, by the act itself, ceased to be a 
member of this board. He has moreover been guilty of a foul con- 
spiracy to injure the rising prospects of the drama in this town, and 
to destroy the character of Mr. Chipp, And I do hope that if this 
board does nothing else, they will at least appoint a committee to 
apologize to Mr. Chipp, and to present him with the freedom of the 
town, shut up in a box of snuff. Gentlemen, | know that I speak 
warmly on this subject. I feel so. I know that I risk my life in 
speaking as | now do. I see the venomous eyes of that man fixed 
upon me. But I could not, in justice to myself, in justice to you, 
gentlemen, refrain from being thus severe on that man’s conduct, 
come what will. I however ask it as a particular favor, that four 
of the members of this honorable board will accompany me to my 
lodgings, one to walk on each side of me, and one before me, and 
one in my rear, to defend my life from his savage malignity. I have 
now done, Sir, at least for the present. But I trust that I shall always 
have a word to say, when I can be of service to this board.’ 

The editor sat down amidst much applause. ‘It was really a 
beautiful speech, was n’t it whispered the secretary. 

‘Yes, it was; handsomely worded — sublime.’ 

It is no wonder that in the excited state of the assembly, the pro- 
position of the editor should have prevailed, Mr. Chubbs was ex- 
pelled. After this, a member rose, and said he had only a single 
remark to make, and that was, that the emphatic words which the 
chairman had made use of at one stage of the proceedings, would be 
exactly the thing to inscribe on the colors of the INDEPENDENT T1n- 
NEcUM VovuNTEERS, and he hoped it would be done, so that if them 
brave troops should ever be called out to defend their country, and 
feel inclined to waver in battle, they would only have to cast their 
eyes upward, and derive fresh courage when they perused that victo- 
rious phrase, ‘ There is no difficul’, there is no diffcul’? This, of 
course, wes approved of, and the board adjourned. 

The editor was accompanied on his way home by four members 
who kindly volunteered to go with him, but being sharply attacked 
before he had advanced far, by a small dog, he was deserted by his 
body-guard, and fleeing for his life, at last arrived at his office in a 
state of great agitation and excitement. There he sat down, and 
when he had recovered breath, by the aid of his foreman, penned the 
following incendiary article : 


‘Hicuiy Important. — We stop the press to announce that we have been informed on the most 
undoubted authority that that distingushed histrion, Mr. Georce Cuipp, recently from the great me- 
tropolitan theatres, together with his accomplished lady, will perform here in the course of a few 
days. Mr. Chipp’s proposition to introduce the drama into this place was entertained in the Board 
of Selectmen, after a most stormy debate. And here we cannot help animadverting on the unchris- 
tian and ungentlemanly deportment of Mr. Chubbs, late a member of that Board. With a perti- 
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nacity which were astounding, he sat himself up in opposition to the wishes of his associates. In the 
course of a speech directed mainly against that gentleman, we spoke our mind pretty freely, in con- 
sequence of which he sent a ferocious mastiff to attack us by the way-side, by whom our coat-tail 
was S@verely torn, our hat jostled from our head, and we received other injury. Such conduct needs 
nocomment. Wecannot help congratulating our townsmen on the great treat which will be soon 
afforded them. Never yet on the shores of Swan Creek has the sweet Bard of Avon tuned his melo- 
dious liar. Who can doubt that the theatre is one of the best schools that we have, to inculcate 
sentiments, to improve the morals, to refine the feelings, and to soothe the heart?’ The efforts which 
Mr. Georce Curr has been making in this country, to place the drama on a strong foundation, re- 
dound highly to hishonor. Success to him,say we! And to all those who will have an opportunity 


to see and hear for themselves, we say, go, and let us show to the world that there is taste, patriotism, 
and refinement in TinNEcUM.’ 


When the Tinnecum Gazette appeared on the following day, a 
postscript was annexed to the above article, to this effect : 


‘Mr. Chubbs has just been in the office, and having threatened us with a severe cow-hiding, we are 
reluctantly compelled to declare, that the foregoing article, so far as relates to him, is a fabrication, and 
utterly devoid of truth. We made it unadvisedly, and are heartily sorry for it. As to the rest of 
that article, however, we pledge our honor and veracity that it is correct, and may be entirely relied 


upon,’ * Ep. Tin. Gaz.’ 

When the news had thus been completely divulged that there would 
be a theatrical entertainment, the high-wrought expectation and curi- 
osity of the Tinnecumites exceeded all bounds. They had got a 
vague and imperfect notion of theatrical things, derived from no very 
authentic sources, and likewise an idea that there was something 
morally wrong about them, they knew not what. This sharpened 
the edge of their desire the more. 

When at last the morning came, on which Mr. Chipp was expected 
to arrive, nearly the whole town were collected on the piazza of the 
hotel, to get a sight of that remarkable man. They waited long, but 
he came not. At last a cloud of dust was seen in the distance, and 
presently a close chaise, with a large trunk strapped behind it, drew up 
before the hotel. Mr. George Chipp looked out: ‘ By the shade of 
Shakspeare !’ exclaimed he to his wife, ‘ we shall play a splendid en- 
gagement here. The whole town of Tinnecum has turned out to do 
homage to the drama!’ He handed his lady out of the chaise, and 
bowed with an easy grace to the assembled crowd. Squire Sharkey, 
in his bald crown, at the head of the SELEcTMeEN, received him on 


the steps, and in the name of that body thus spoke to Mr. and Mrs. 
Chipp : 


CoMEDIANS OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY! WE BID YOU WELCOME 
TO THE TOWN oF TINNECUM. 


To which Mr. Chipp, hat in hand, replied : 


‘Your ExceLtency aNp GENTLEMEN or THE CouncrL: Words 
would fail me to express the emotions of my heart at this kind and 
unexpected reception. I cannot persuade myself to believe that it 
is so much a tribute to myself as to the cause of which | am proud 
to be the humble champion. Accept, gentlemen, our profound con- 
siderations, and rest assured that we shall omit no endeavors to please 
you, and to promote the cause of dramatic literature in this town.’ 

After this, Mr. Chipp took his lady by the fingers and handed 
her into the hotel, followed by the selectmen, where brandy-and- 
water were called for, and Squire Sharkey, of his own accord, sent 
out for some biscuit and a pound of cheese. While these things 
were going on within, a little incident occurred without, which had 
like to have proved serious. Mr. Chubbs, by the merest accident, 
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happening to pass by, before the crowd had dispersed, some one 
pointed him out, when he was immediately set upon by an exaspe- 
rated populace, and mounted upon a rail. Squire Sharkey was sent 
for in this emergency, and by his powerful influence succeeded in 
assuaging the mob, by waving his hand to them, on which they at once 
dispersed. Then turning to the discomfitted Chubbs, whom he had 
so suddenly laid under obligations, thereby heaping as it were coals 
of fire on his head, he said, with a generosity and good humor pe- 
culiar to him: ‘Go home, Sir, and let this teach you a lesson, the 
longest day you live.’ Chubbs burst out a-crying, and went his ways, 
and Squire Sharkey, that great and good man, glorying in the respect 
and gratitude of his fellow-men, retired to the bosom of his family, 
and told his wife and daughters to get ready for the evening, as he 
had asked a free ticket for himself and house, to which Mr. Chipp 
had in the handsomest manner assented. Likewise also the Common 
Council had asked free tickets, and the printer and his foreman, and 
the particular friends ef Mr. Chipp. 

Well, the evening of performance came, and the few arrangements 
necessary for the play were made — where else should they be 
made ?—=§in the long room of the Village Inn. A great crowd was 
assembled, and blocked up the street at an early hour; and as soon as 
the doors were opened, the rush was immense. Ladies, in spite of 
their new hats and finery, were squeezed most unmercifully ; but it 
could not be helped, and it was borne philosophically. Many persons 
were lified up bodily, and never touched their feet until they got in 
the room. Mr. Chipp afterward said, that ‘since the days of the great 
Geroree Freperic Cooke, he had seen nothing to compare with it in 
this country.’ 

Even when the multitude had got in, they were swayed to and fro 
with violence. There was a great hum, and clamor, and a clamber- 
ing over benches to get the best places. These, when obtained, I am 
delighted to say, were yielded up without a sigh to the lovely women 
of Tinnecum. Nor would I, in stating this fact, arrogate to her inha- 
bitants a virtue which does not belong to all our countrymen. It is 
the pride of our country to do homage to the fair. For she holds 
them in higher estimation than all her riches, and the brightest gems 
im her coronet. 

When the audience had settled down, there was a hushed stillness, 
and the eyes of all were directed in one steady gaze at the curtain. 
This was composed of the decorated blankets of three blood horses, 
who were put out ‘to grass’ at Tinnecum. Unfortunately the blankets 
were of different colors, and with the name of the racers emblazoned 
upon them in large capitals. Mr. Chipp hoped that his audience 
would not find fault with the curtain, because it did not happen to be 
green. In order to eke it out, as it rather lacked in quantity, and to 
add to its variety, the upper part was composed of a long strip of 
white muslin —scolloped ingeniously at top, and stitched, by some 
tasteful sempstress—on which, in allusion to the difficulties which the 
drama had surmounted in the council of the selectmen, and out of 
delicate compliment to Squire Sharkey, were inscribed in red letters 
those memorable words which he had spoken, and which had been 
so cordially welcomed by his fellow citizens: so that the curtain 
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when down presented the following compartments and inscriptions, 
with an ornamental sweep each way, at the bottom, quite beautiful 
to see: 


i te he i ha a ha 







THERE IS NO DIFFICUL’: THERE I8 NO DIFFICUL’: 






Black Paria. Rev= Jacket. 


SIR ANTHONY. 





















A long bench was laid down before the stage, which was only a 
continuation of the floor, and behind it six japanned lamps, with the 
wicks up high, reflected a dazzling lustre. In front of the curtain 
was stationed the T1nnecum Rossini Bano, consisting of one clarionet 
and one drum. ‘The triangle was ill. It had been settled among the 
dilettanti that Mr. Dawkins, foreman in the Gazette printing-office, 
should give the cue to the audience, as he was quite au fait in the- 
atricals, having lived a whole month in a borough town where the 
drama was upon the rise. This functionary therefore began his duties 
as soon as the audience were well seated, and rising up from his place 
in the orchestra, began to stare all around the room. He had a most 
unpleasant grin, and wore spectacles, and showed his teeth all the 
while. For fear that he should not attract the attention which he 
deserved, he drew a handkerchief from his pocket, not as white as if 
it had come from the fuller’s, and displaying it on high like a flag of 
truce, at last buried his head in it, and sneezed two or three times 
prodigiously. After this, he twisted his nose almost off with it, and 
put itup. Being thus pleasantly refreshed, his next movement was 
to take out a kind of opera-glass, fastened to his vest by an intricate 
variety of brass chains, and screwing it into his eye, to gaze with an 
intense inquiry into certain quarters, after the most approved fashion. 
Some of the rustic belles thought this proceeding incomparably im- 

udent on the part of Dawkins, and said they never ‘see such con- 
See’ But Dawkins knew better than the ladies (I hope I may be 
excused for saying it) what was in accordance with the usages of 
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public assemblies. He therefore continued to stare, and when he 
thought he had got the attention of those present, ‘ Ladies and gentle- 
men,’ said he, with a broad grin, ‘ before the curtain is riz, which it 
will do shortly, I ’ll tell you how you had ought to conduct. When 
Mr. Chipp comes onto the stage, you must greet him with the most 
enthusiastic applause, and no mistake. That you all know how to do. 
Ladies are requested to take their pocket-handkerchers and wave 
them this way; (taking out ‘his own, and showing.) Well, it’s likely 
there “Il be some songs or parts of the play that you ’ll want to hear 
twice over, and when that is the case, you ’re to cry out bravyo or on- 
core, jist which you like, for they ’re both French, and mean the same 
thing. If there’s any thing else to be done, you'll jist watch me, 
and do like Ido. That’s all l’ve got tosay. Sam and Bill, 1 guess 
you better strike up the overture.’ 

This order was immediately obeyed, and the musicians played, I 
know not what, with variations from the accustomed manner of play- 
ing it. While this was doing, Mr. Dawkins drew from his hat a roll 
of bills of the evening’s performances, and began to disperse them 
among the audience. When he had got through this work, the music 
ceased. The moment had come. The veil which shut out the 
drama’s ideal world was about to be withdrawn. Profound silence 
reigned, and you might have heard a pin drop in any part of that 
room which contained all the age, wisdom, and beauty of Tinnecum. 
Happy Chipp! to stand before such an audience would be enough to 
inspire thee. It would create the soul of a Kean under the ribs of 
the veriest scene-shifter. A small bell rang. With one jerk up rose 
the curtain to the ceiling — and revealed the back part of the room, 
entirely empty, except a single corner, which was shut off by a small 
paper screen. Mr. Dawkins knew what lay behind that screen, for 
he was one of the favored few, and had been admitted intoit. There, 
strewed on a table, lay some of the mysterious paraphernalia of the 
player’s art — two wigs, moustaches, an imperial, a gay vest, a pair 
of flesh-colored drawers, two richly-spangled gowns with long trains, 
a sword, a rapier, a cocked hat, a jar of paint, and to omit other things, 
a decanter of brandy, and a lemon. 

The performances of the evening, which were for the benefit of 
Mr. Chipp, were to commence with SoME scENEs out of Kotzebue’s 


beautiful drama of THe Srranecer, and the characters were thus dis- 
posed : 


THe STRANGER, - 
Mrs. Hauer, 
FRANCIS, - . 


Me. Cupp. 
- Mrs. Cupp. 
Mrs. Cupp. 


And now, to commence the play, out steps Francis, as grave as a 
judge, in a frock-coat, with waist disproportionately small, and ringlets 
tucked away behind his ears, and stands in a studied attitude opposite 
his melancholy lord. But how interesting, how noble, how dejected, 
was the appearance of the Stranger! On him all eyes were riveted 
in an instant. There he stood, in the haunts of his moping solitude, 
a misanthrope, a bitter mourner for his lost, his still beloved wife. A 
short mantle, falling away from his bare neck, depends from his arm. 
His countenance is wan, his head is bent down in silent refleetion, 
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and Zimmerman’s book is in his hand. For a moment he speaks not. 
At last he casts around him a solemn look, and in a ragged and sepul- 
chral voice, ‘ Francis’ says he. That first word which he spoke went 
like an electric shock to the hearts of the whole audience. They half 
rose from their seats, they leaned forward, they opened their mouths 
wide in eagerness, but they obscured the view of those who sat in the 
back part of the room, who immediately raised a great cry, ‘ Down 
there in front! Down! down! down!’ A complete hubbub arose. 
Dawkins got on his feet, and glared round with his spectacles. 
‘ Silence !’ shouted he, in a peremptory tone, at the same time stri- 
king his cane on the floor. He. might as well have spoken to the 
wind. ‘Those who had paid for their tickets, swore that they would 
see, and a very unpleasant scene was likely to ensue. But Squire 
Sharkey arose, and waved his hand with a very salutary effect. The 
tumultuous sea of heads immediately sank down, and each one found 
his own level. During all this time the Stranger preserved the same 
aspect; and when all was quiet, he looked up, again, and called 
‘ Francis.’ 
Sir. 
Stra. Leave me to myself! 


Fra. [ Aside, surveying him,| Thus it is from morn to night. For him nature has no beauty ; 
life no charm. For three years | have never seen him smile. What will be his fate at last? Nothing 
diverts him. Oh, if he would but attach himself to any living thing !— were it an animal — for some- 
thing man must love ! 


‘Oh, what a tender, charming sentiment is that!’ said the editor of 


the Tinnecum Gazette, leaning over and whispering in the ear of 
Squire Sharkey; ‘love any thing — even an animal!’ Miss Sharkey, 
who heard the remark, and was old enough to comprehend its mean- 


ing, blushed deeply, and the pathetic passage in Lalla Rookh was 
suggested to her mind ; 


*Oh! ever thus from childhood’s hour.’ 


It spoke volumes in favor of the acting of Mr. Chipp, that he had 
already, having scarcely spoken a single word, excited the deepest 
commiseration in the hearts of his fair audience. It was evident 
that he was an injured husband. Poor man! he had not been seen 
to smile in three years. ‘That was a long time. He looked as if he 
would never smile again : 

Stra. I'll hear no more. Who is this Mrs. Haller? Why do I always follow her path? Go 
where I will, whenever I try to do good she has always been before me. 

Fra. You should rejoice at that. 

Stra. (With bitter sarcasm) Rejoice! 

Fra. Why not seek to be acquainted with her? The steward says she has been unwell, and con- 


fined to her room almost ever since we have been here. But one would not think it, to look at her; 
for a more beautiful creature I never saw. 


Stra. (Sneering, and speaking in a hollow voice.) So much the worse. Beauty is a mask. 


Mr. Dawkins, who had thus far sat in the orchestra sucking the 
head of his cane, no sooner heard that true sentiment that beauty was 
a mask, which was rendered more effective by an intense acerbity of 
expression, than he thought it high time to bring down the house on 
the head of Mr. Chipp; and starting suddenly, he dashed his cane and 
his heels at the,same moment on the floor, and putting his cane and 
his heels, his head and his shoulders, into violent agitation, succeeded 
in raising a prodigious burst of applause. 
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Stra. Beauty is a mask. 

Fra. In her it seems a mirror of the soul. Her charities 

Stra. Talk not to me of her charities, All women wish to be conspicuous: in town by their wit, 
in the country by their heart. 





‘Ha! ha! ha!’ exclaimed Dawkins; ‘ in the country by their 
heart!’ Bravyo !’ 
‘ Bravyo ! Bravyo !’ echoed the audience. 
Fra. ’T is immaterial in what way good is done. 
Stra. (Positively) no; ’tis not immaterial. 
Fra. To this poor old man at least. 
Stra. He needs no assistance of mine. 
Fra. His most urgent wants indeed Mrs. Haller has removed; but whether she has or could have 


given as much as would purchase liberty for the son, the prop of his age —— 

Stra. Silence! I will not give him a doit! You interest yourself very warmly in his behalf. 
Perhaps you are to be a sharer in the gift. 

Fra. Sir, sir, that did not come from your heart. 

Stra. [Recollecting himself.} Forgive me! 


The inimitable acting of Chipp in this place touched a cord in the 
heart of Squire Sharkey. ‘ Noble generosity!’ exclaimed he; ‘ ex- 
pansive benevolence!’ Mr. Dawkins looked displeased. But the 
audience shared in the high-wrought enthusiasm of the Squire, and 
with one voice responded, ‘ Noble generosity! expansive benevolence!’ 

Were | more of a critic in these matters, I should follow out the per- 
formance, noting the parts in which Mr. Chipp ‘out-did himself,’ ‘ was 
great,’ and proved himself ‘a soul ;’ parts which, by the assistance of 
Mr. Dawkins, were keenly appreciated by the inhabitants of ‘Tinne- 
cum, and rewarded with their approbation and applause. The scenes 
had been judiciously selected, and curtailed as they were of neces- 
sity, gave an idea of the plot of the piece. The audience find out 
that Mrs. Haller, passing her days in tears and ‘solitude — admired of 
all who behold her—an angel of mercy to the poor—is no other than 
the STRANGER’s repentant Wire; and they reserve all their emotions, 
all their sympathies, for that affecting scene of reconciliation, which 
Mrs. Inchbald, perhaps properly, denominates the catastrophe of the 
play. When Chipp comes upon the scene, or rather the STRANGER, 
to take leave, as he had resolved, of his wife forever, he stares around 


with a wild, crazy look, and running his fingers into his long black 
hair, exclaims: 


The last moment of my life draws near. I shall see her once again on whom my soul doats. Is 
this the language of an injured husband? What is this principle which we call honor? Is it a feel- 
ing of the heart ? (pressing his clasped hands against his heart,) or a quibble of the brain? (smiting 
his forehead.) 1 must be resolute. Let me speak solemnly, yet mildly. Yes, her penitence is real. 
She shall not be obliged to live inmean dependence: she shall be mistress of herself, she shall —— 


Chipp here clenched his hand, clenched his teeth, and threw his 
whole frame into such a convulsive shudder, that the whole room trem- 
bled as with an earthquake, and his appearance was really horrible. 
Dawkins could not stand this, and unfortunately chose to bring down 
the house just as Mrs. Haller was coming in, full of excitement and 
agony. Mr. Chipp looked very cross, and proceeded in the part : 


Ha! she comes! Awake, insulted Pride! Protect me, injured Honor! 
Enter Mrs. Hacer. 


Mrs. H. {Advances slowly, and inatremor. Approaches the Stranger, who with averted counte- 
nance, and in extreme agitation, awaits her address.| . 

My Lord! 
: — [With tremulous utterance, and face still turned away.] What would you with me, Ade- 
aide ? 
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Mrs. H. (Much agitated.) No—for Heaven's sake! Iwas not prepared for this—— Adelaide! 
No, no! For Heaven’s sake! Harsh tones alone are suited to a culprit’s ear. Ohi if you will ease 
my heart, if you will spare and pity me, use reproaches. 

Stra. Reproaches! Here they are ; here on my sallow cheek — here in my hollow eye — here in 
my faded form. These reproaches I could not spare you. 

Mrs. H. Were 1a hardened sinner, this forbearance would be charity; but I am a suffering peni- 
tent, and it overpowers me. Alas! then I must be the herald of my shame, for where shall I find 
peace, until I have eased my soul by confession ? 


Stra, No confession, Madam. I release you from every humiliation. I perceive you feel that we 
must part forever. 


Mrs. H. know it. Nor come I here to supplicate your pardon. All I dare ask is, that you will 
not curse my memory. 


Stra. [Moved.} No,1do not curse you. I shall never curse you. 

Mrs. H. (Agitated.| From the conviction that I am unworthy of your name, I have during three 
years abandoned it. But this is not enough; you must have redress which will enable you to choose 
another—another wife. This paper will be necessary for the purpose ; it contains a written acknow- 
ledgment of my guilt. [Offers it, trembling.) 

Stra. | Tearing it into a thousand pieces, and scattering them on the floor, at the same time bursting 
out with Katey, bed: Perish the record forever ! — [immense applause.] No, Adelaide, you only 
have possessed my heart; and I am not ashamed to own it, you alone will reign there forever. Your 
resolute honor forbids you to profit by my weakness; and even if-——— Now, by Heaven, this is be- 
neath aman! We cannot —we cannot—— But neyer, never will another fill Adelaide’s place here. 

Mrs. H. [Trembling.| Then nothing now remaihs but that one sad, hard, just word — farewell! 
Forget a wretch who never will forget you; and when my penance shall have broken my heart, 
when we again meet in a better world —— 

Stra, There, Adelaide, you may be mine again. [They embrace tenderly.]} 


This final scene told with tremendous effect upon the audience at 
Tinnecum. In many parts Chipp was really terrific, and showed 
that he had studied the tragic art attentively. There was not a dry 
eye inthe room. Mr. Dawkins was beguiled into silence, and ap- 
peared to ‘ feel a Squire Sharkey was completely unmanned. 
The editor of the Tinnecum Gazette cried. The sobs of the women 
broke out at the conclusion into a universal wail, and the children 
and infants at the breast united their energies. 

On this scene of affliction the curtain fell, and the success of the 
legitimate drama was complete. To say that the spectators were de- 
lighted, would be too feebly to express the truth. All their better 
feelings were stirred up. ‘Oh,’ said they, wiping their eyes, ‘ that 
can’t be beat! We wish the minister was here. He would certainly 
approve of it. And poor Susanna Jane,’ said a fair girl, ‘ what a pity 
she has not seen it! —she would have been so affected ; she may never 
see the like again at Tinnecum.’ The person thus alluded to was 
Miss Chubbs, the only young lady of any respectability who had been 
absent. She had besought her father on the evening of performance 
in her most winning way, ‘ Dear papa! do let me go to Mr. Chipp’s 
benefit.’ But that inexorable man refused. Many of the audience 
were so thoroughly impressed with the reality of the scenes which 
they had witnessed, that they could not divest themselves of this feel- 
ing even when the play was done ; and they hoped that the Srraneer, 
now that he was so happily reconciled with his wife, would never fall 
out with her again, and that they would live together happily all their 
lives. 

While these things were going on in the audience, Mr. and Mrs. 
Chipp tipped each other the wink behind the scenes, and refreshed 
themselves each with a glass of brandy-and-water, sweetened with a 
little sugar. In a moment after, Squire Sharkey and Mr. Dawkins 
came there, just as Mr. Chipp had one leg in a pair of white trowsers. 

‘ My dear Sir,’ said the Squire, ‘ your style of acting does honor to 
the human heart. You have made a great hit at Tinnecum.’ 

‘And you too, Ma’am,’ added Mr. Dawkins, grinning with a patro- 
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nizing air upon the lady, ‘ you have made the Tinnecum tears flow 
rapid, I assure you. You’re a-going to dance a pazzool now, aint 
you Ma’am ?” 

The lady made a retreating curtsey, inclining her head side-wise, 
and smiling, at the same time intimating that she had not yet made 
her toilette, and the curtain would soon rise. 

‘Certingly, certingly,’ said Squire Sharkey, taking the hint ; ‘ Daw- 
kins, we ’ll go out, and tell the music to keep on a spell.’ These 
worthies then went back into the audience, where somebody had 
usurped the seat of Mr. Dawkins, and refusing to give it up, a severe 
fight ensued, and before it could be quelled, the gentleman of the 
press had received a black eye, and a long scratch on the nose. 

But the attention of every one was w ithdrawn from this, when Mrs. 
Chipp came bounding upon the stage, to the music of the Tinnecum 
band. In personal appearance this lady might not be called hand- 
some. She was ill-formed about the neck and shoulders, and some- 
what deficient in towrnure ; but she smiled bewitchingly when she 
danced, and exhibited a style of art totally unknown to the Tinne- 
cumites. Never before had they realized the poetry of motion; never 
had they seen any thing so ethereal. It was indeed a marvel that 
Mrs. Chipp danced so well, as the Rossini band had got two tunes 
mixed up in a marvellous manner; but in spite of all that, she went 
bounding and pirouetting away, until becoming fatigued, she glided 
behind the screen, from the eyes of the delighted spectators. 

‘ By all the powers!’ shouted Dawkins, ‘ we ’ll have that over again. 
Huzza! Bravyo! Oncore!’ A tumultuous cry arose: ‘Bravyo: ! on- 
core ! oncore !’ and amidst the stamping of heels, and the clapping of 
hands, and the waving of handkerchiefs, out came Mrs. Chipp again, 
all smiles and gladness, nodding to her friends with airy grace, balan- 
cing herself with bare and somewhat long arms, standing on the tips 
of her toes, and performing feats compared with which pigeon-wings 
were contemptible. If the audience had been delighted with Mrs. 
Haller, how much more with the intellectual character of the dance ! 
Their brains now swam with indefinable emotions; they became en- 
chanted for the moment, and were the victims of an hallucination 
hitherto unknown. Men’s and women’s hearts were ina flutter. Their 
breath came and went. Mr. Dawkins stood aghast in amazement. 
He thought he had discovered Mrs. Chipp’s garters. To the ordinary 
marks of applause were now added the more tumultuous noises of 
the play-house ; frantic screams of delight, cries of bravyo! bravyo ! 
and modes of expression peculiar to Tinnecum : ‘Good!’ ‘fust rate!’ 
‘go ahead |’ ‘ that can’t be beat!’ etc. 

Mrs. Chipp was called out a third time. The mania was spreading. 
The very selectmen were catching the contagion. Squire Sharkey 
was observed to be visibly agitated. His mind was beginning to 
wander ; he looked wild ‘ out of his eyes,’ and starting from his seat, 
as he caught the shadow of the danseuse again coming from behind 
the screen, and grasping the shoulders of the drummer for support, 
‘Dawkins !’ gasped he, with difficulty; ‘Gentlemen of the board ; 
Mr. Editor—ladies and gentlemen —I beg that you will all rise in a 
body, out of respect and veneration for— for — for this remark- 
able woman |’ 
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Redoubled shrieks rent the air. The whole audience started from 
their seats, and waved their hats and handkerchiefs with wild enthu- 
siasm. ‘ Hoorah! Sharkey forever! Chipp and Sharkey! Theaytre 
forever! Bravyo! Oncore! oncore! oncore!’ Mrs. Chipp again dis- 
appeared, and it was the will of the house that she should come out 
a fourth time ; she however properly declined the honor. But the 
spectators had lost their senses, and kept up a continual noise and 
clamor for several minutes. It was well that there were a few reason- 
able men among them. One of these now arose. ‘Come,’ said he, 
‘my friends, you ’ve got the worth of your money. Do you want the 
woman to dance herself all into a sweat? Do you want her to ketch 
her death a-cold? ‘No, no, no!’ shouted many in a breath, who began 
to feel ‘the fulness of satiety.’ ‘Very well,’ said Dawkins, holding 
his hat aloft, ‘then let’s give three cheers for Mrs. Chipp; Huz—za—a! 
h’za—a!—h’za—a! Three more! Huzza-—a! —h’za—a! 
h’za —a! huzza! Now three more! Huzza—a!—h’za—a! 
h’za—a!’ 

The audience were almost wearied out and breathless with such 
intense excitement and use of the lungs, when very opportunely, in 
order to allay their feelings, and produce sensations of a calmer nature, 
Mr. Chipp stepped out, in a sky-blue coat, superlatively cut, in the 
highest style of the art, the collar rolled back over his shoulders, a 
little scroll of paper in his hand, and making a graceful bow, began 
to recite, with distinct enunciation and marked emphasis, an ode, of 
which the first stanza is as follows : 


‘When Freedom from her mountain height 
Unfurled her standard to the air, 

She tore the azure robe of Night, 

And set the stars of glory ther-r- re!’ 


If the author of this composition could have listened to Mr. Chipp’s 
recitation, his feelings would have been indescribable. He added 
new points, new readings, new emphasis. He improved the piece 
very much indeed, no doubt. ‘When r—r-—rolls the thunder—r-r-r 
d-—r-um of a—heaven,’ was admirably given. Methinks that Col- 
lins’ Ode, or Aiexander’s Feast would have sounded well from such a 
high tragedian as Mr. George Chipp. ‘ Immortal Shakspeare !’ ex- 
claimed Dawkins, at the conclusion of the piece, ‘ he will never die !’ 
The editor looked up and repeated, ‘ He will never die !’ 

After this, Mrs. Chipp sang the Dasuine Waite Sereeant, and 
charmingly did she sing it. We never shall forget her manner of 
rendering some passages : 

‘When my soldier was gone, 

Do you think I’d take on, 

Sit moping forlorn? 
Oh no, not I; 

For his fame, my concern, 

How my bosom would burn, 

When I saw him return, 
Crown’d with victory ! 

If an army of Amazons ere come in play, 


As a dashing white sergeant I’d march away: 
March away !— march away "’ 


Bravo! bravo! it was worth the price of the ticket to’see the lovely 
songstress march so bravely across the stage, and then to see her rush 
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to a chair, snatch up a glittering sword, and go through the exercise 
with all the accuracy of a soldier: ‘Attention! eyes right ! — slope 
swords ! — prepare to géard ! — géard !— cut one, two, three, four, 
five, and six! Head protect !— shoulder-arm protect !— sword-arm 
protect |! — géard ! — cut one, two-and-one ! — St. George rare cut ! 
point to the front ! — recover ! — slope swords ! 




































* March away, march away! 
March away, march away! 
As a dashing white sergeant, 1’d march away" 






After the song had been encored several times, the farce was re- 
ceived with shouts of laughter and applause, at the conclusion of 
which Mr. Chipp stepped out, and neatly expressed himself as fol- 
lows : 

‘Lapies AND GENTLEMEN : It was intended that the entertainments 
of the evening should be now concluded; but with your permission 
we will add another farce. It is not mentioned in the bills of the 
day, but we give it free.’ 

This announcement was followed by a vote of thanks, and three 
times three cheers for Chipp, after which Tut WeaTuHERcock was 
played. 

But I must hasten to let the curtain fall upon the stage at Tinne- 
cum; and having done so, I have yet to mention the most interesting 
ceremonial of the evening. When it was found that the performances 
were indeed ended, a tremendous and deafening cry of ‘Chipp! 
Chipp ! Chipp !’ was raised throughout the whole room. For a long 
time he did not obey the call, and the noise waxed louder and louder. 
At last he came, leading forth Mrs. Chipp. Both showed evident 
signs of exhaustion, and appeared overcome by their feelings. Mr. 
Chipp returned thanks in a speech, the purport of which was briefly 
this : 

‘I must apologize to this audience for detaining them so long. I 
had gone temporarily into the bar-room, at the time of your call: as 
soon as I heard it, I came here, in obedience to your commands. 
Ladies and gentlemen, the occurrences of this evening will leave an 
indelible impression on my heart. I came here a total stranger, per- 
sonally unknown to you, with no end in view but the promotion of 
the drama, and with expectations altogether inadequate to the success 
which has crowned my efforts. Such kindness was unexpected ; it 
therefore overpowers me. [His voice falters. Mrs. Chipp leans upon 
his shoulder, and weeps.) ‘These feelings, ladies and gentlemen, are 
but natural; | trust they are the spontaneous combustion of warm 
hearts. Pardon the sensibility of Mrs. Chipp. To-morrow evening 
will be her benefit. I hope the bill which we shall offer will meet 
your approbation. In the meantime, farewell !’ 

The most uproarious applause and yells of ‘ bravyo !’ followed the 
delivery of this speech, in the midst of which Squire Sharkey whis- 

ered hurriedly to his neighbor : ‘ Quick! give ’em to me, Dawkins ! 

here 7s them roses? Cuss you, I believe you ’ve sot onto ’em !’ 
Sure enough, the flowers were well mashed. However, the Squire 
took them, and rising from his seat, called after the comedians, just 
as they were disappearing behind the screen. ‘I say, you!’ said he, 
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‘jist hold on one minute.’ The Squire then jumped over the foot- 
lights as sprightly as if he had been a boy, and holding forth the bou- 
quet—which Dawkins had yielded up most unwillingly, for he had in- 
tended to have performed the office himself—<‘ Receive,’ said he, ‘the 
sweetest flowers ever culled in Tinnecum, and let them flourish on 
your breast for everlastingly, Madam. I opposed you at first. I now 
say, let the drayma go a-head here. There is no difficul’, there is no 
difficul’. It was a noble spectacle that, say the by-standers, the bald 
and polished head of the Squire, the graceful reception of the gift by 
the lady, and the dignified deportment of Mr.Chipp. The assembly 
broke up, and the crowd, in grateful acknowledgment of the services 
of the chairman of the honorable board of selectmen, elevated him 
upon their shoulders, and he never touched the ground until he arrived 
at his own door. The next evening the Chipps’ performed again be- 
fore a brilliant house. Flowers and bouquets were cast upon the stage, 
and every thing was done to render the visit of these artists most flat- 
tering and agreeable. The annexed is from a discriminating critique 
in the Tinnecum Gazette : 


. 
“ 


‘THE DRAMA AT TINNECUM. 


‘Tue events of the past week constitute an era in the dramatic history of this town. From the 
moment that it became known that the great Mr. Georce Cuipp would take a benefit here, expecta- 
tion was on the stretch. On the evening of performance, the house, as we had predicted, was crowded 
in every part before the rising of the curtain. Indeed, so great was the competition for seats, that 
some unpleasant consequences had like to have ensued. Mr. Dawkins of this office was severely 
wounded in a rencontre arising from his defence of his seat. We cannot find out which party was to 
blame in this matter ; we exceedingly regret that any thing should have occurred to mar the pleasures 
of the evening, which were of the most intellectual kind. Shakspeare’s beautiful tragedy of Tue 
STRANGER was enacted in a first-rate style. Chipp was truly great, and sowas Mrs. Chipp. They 
stood forth the true personifications of the characters that they represented. The closing scene beg- 
gars all description. Its effect on the audience was intense. Never we believe was any thing like it 
witnessed within the walls of a theatre. The whole audience shed a superfluity of the bitterest tears. 
Never have we wept so much since the death of our father. But one feeling pervaded all hearts ; 
that of the kindest sensations for the Stranger and his Wife. In the dance, Mrs. Chipp was the essence 
of queenly grace. Such circumambient motions! Such rectangular extension of the lek——limb! We 
could mention some bald heads that entirely forgot their gray hairs. Nim Port. Were we to insti- 
tute a comparison between Mr. George Chipp and the elder Kean, we should say, according to what 
we have heard of the latter gentleman, that they both had their peculiar styles. One was more bril- 
liant; the other perhaps a little more effective. One possessed more truthfulness; the other more 
moral suasion. One was more unique in his conception of character; the other more grand in the 
carrying out of the plot. Kean carried away his audiences by storm; Chipp by a tremendous hurri- 
cane. Kean could only shudder; Chipp wrought himself into horrible convulsions. Kean’s was the 
awful thunder, Chipp’s was the lightning’s mildew. Both, however, are deserving of the dramatic 
crown, to be worn in all ages, interwoven in one glorious halo, and resting reciprocally on the brow of 


both.’ 

I have thus stated the main facts connected with the introduction 
of the drama into Tinnecum. At a time when its advocates are 
lamenting a decline in the Great Metropolis, it may be pleasing to 
turn to the provinces, and see a taste there springing up sufficient to 
appreciate genius, and a disposition to bestow upon it a generous re- 
ward. While the aged trunk shows signs of decay in the place where 
it may have grown for centuries, perhaps the scions, transplanted to 
another soil, may spring up and flourish, and bear fruit abundantly. 
While the old tree may have been deformed by many a sickly branch, 
and paralytic limb, and monstrous excrescence, perhaps the new may 
rise up, green, vigorous, and of a perfect symmetry. And then, if 
duly cared for, neither suffered to grow up in rank neglect nor to be 
preyed on by noxious worms, nor tortured into fantastic shapes, nor 
killed by too much tenderness, it may contain within it the germ of a 
longer life, and flourish over the tombs of many generations. 
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The Setting Sun. 
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7™O THESE SEITTINRG SUN. 


Hai to thee, setting Sun! 

The flush of battle tints thy glowing face, 
As, thy hard labors done, 

Thou sinkest slowly to thy resting place. 


Unshadowed was thy beam, 

When thou didst usher in the youthful Day, 
Nor might the gazer deem 

That aught should overcast thine onward way. 


But from their airy hall 

The invisible Winds rush out with boding cry, 
Drawing a shadowy pall 

O’er the bright face of water, earth, and sky. 


Still, ever and anon 
The universal gloom is rent by thee, 
And to her favorite One 
All Nature glad smiles back a moment’s glee. 


So fares the long Day’s course; 

But, lapsing far adown the western sky, 
Thou gatherest all thy force, 

And free break’st forth in thy full majesty. 


A general jubilee! 

Gleam Earth and Heaven with sympathetic smiles, 
And the foiled Storm for thee 

A gorgeous throne of golden splendor piles. 


Then hail, victorious Sun! 

Thine own original light no glooms might cloud, 
But shining steadily on, 

Thou wrought’st a garb of triumph from thy shroud. 


Sun of my mortal life, 

How shadowless and clear thy dawning ray ! 
Nor dreamed I that dark strife 

Of manifold ills waiting before thee lay. 


But dimmed long ere thy noon, 

All darkling moves the spirit thou shouldst light, 
And round me all too soon 

Fall the keen chills and muffling dusks of Night. 


Forbid, paternal Power ! 

The vital beam be utterly withdrawn ! 
Make its declining hour 

A perfect resurrection of its dawn. 


Bid the dark, merciless throng 

Of griefs, regrets, and fears, now o’er me met, 
Illumined all, be hun 

Like robes of glory eee my Life’s sun’s set! 
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MODERN TRANSCENDENTALISM. 


A REVIEW OF A VOLUME OF ESSAYS BY BALPH WALDO EMERSON.*# 

































THESE essays, we believe, are substantially the lectures which Mr. 
Emerson delivered. last year in the city of Boston. They were list- 
ened to with delight by some, with distrust by others, and by a few 
with something like horror. Many young people imagined they con- 
tained the elements of a new and sublime philosophy, which was 
going to regenerate the world; many middle-aged gentlemen and 
ladies shook their heads at the preaching of the new and dangerous 
doctrines, which they fancied they detected under Mr. Emerson’s * 
somewhat mystical and oracular phraseology ; while the old and ex- “ai 
perienced saw nothing in the weekly rhapsody but blasphemy and 
atheism. It was not very easy fo make out, from the varying reports 
of hearers, what these discourses really were ; it was not much easier 
to say what they were, when you had heard them yourself; and the 
difficulty is not greatly diminished now that they have taken the form ne 
of printed essays. One thing is very certain, that they excited no 
little attention among the philosophical quidnuncs of the good city of 
Boston, and drew around Mr. Emerson a circle of ardent admirers, 
not to say disciples, including many studious young men and accom- " 
plished young women; and that a great impulse has been given to 
speculations upon the weighty questions of man’s nature and destiny. 

Among the observable effects of this new impulse, is a general ex- 
travagance of opinion, which accompanies all strong intellectual ex- 
citements, and an overweening self-confidence on the part of many 
inexperienced people, of both sexes, who have taken upon themselves 
to doubt and dispute every thing that the experience of the human 
race has seemed to establish. To a very great extent, the new opi- | 
nions, if such they may be called, are ancient errors and sophistries, 
mistaken for new truths, and disguised in the drapery of a misty 
rhetoric, which sorely puzzles the eye of the judgment. It is idle to 
argue against these old but ever-recurring errors. The human mind 
must revise its conclusions periodically, ‘and these sophistries at all 
such times present themselves, and meet with some acceptance a little 
while, when they are again rejected and exploded. One of these 
periodical revisions seems to be taking place among us at the present 
moment; and intellects of various orders are engaged i upon it, with 
various degrees of success. Some of them make sad work enough, 
it must be confessed ; and utter their dark and oracular sayings with 








* ALTHOUGH it is against our rule, we transfer with pleasure to the original department of the 
Knickersocker this admirable paper from the last ‘Christian Examiner.’ It is from the pen of a 
writer who has already been welcomed to these pages; and though his article may delay the publi- 
cation of some one of our other correspondent’s favors, yet we cannot resist the inclination to present 
our readers with a confirmation, so conclusive and felicitous, of opinions which we have often ventured 
to express in this Magazine. Ep. KNICKERBOCKER. 
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an air of the most self-sufficient folly. Others show ability, and even 
genius and eloquence. Unquestionably, some of the best writing of 

late years has proceeded from the pens of authors whom the public 

call, for want of a better name, Transcendentalists. Mr. Emerson is 

not to be confounded with any class, though he has strong affinities 

with the transcendentalists. He is an extravagant, erratic genius, 

setting all authority at defiance, sometimes writing with the pen of 
an angel, (if angels ever write,) and’sometimes gravely propounding 

the most amazing nonsense. To subject his writings to any of the 

common critical tests, would be absurd. He would probably laugh in 
the critic’s face. 

The Essays cannot be said to contain any system of religion, morals, 
or philosophy. The most that can be afhirmed is, that they are full of 
significant hints upon all these subjects, from which the author’s opi- 
nions, so far as he has any, may be inferred. But he has expressed 
such sovereign contempt for consistency, that we must not look for 
that virtue in what he may choose to say; if we do, we shall look in 
vain. In its place, we shall very often encounter point-blank contra- 
dictions ; a thing very strongly said in one essay, and very strongly 
unsaid in the next. We find no fault with this, as the essayist has 
given us fair warning. But we would remark, that a writer whose 
opinions are so variable, cannot wonder if they have but little value 
in the eyes of the world. We are perpetually struck, also, with a 
boldness, bordering close upon rashness, in dealing with matters which 
men do not usually approach without a sense of awe. We doubt not 
the feelings of many readers have been shocked by an appearance 
of irreverence, with which the most momentous themes are some- 
times handled in this volume ; an error of taste, at least, quite unne- 
cessary to any of the aims of the freest discussion. The name of 
Jesus is repeatedly coupled with that of Socrates, and other great 
philosophers and thinkers, as if he had been on a level with them, and 
no more ; a mere teacher, philanthropist, or system-maker. Possibly 
such may be Mr. Emerson’s opinion; but it almost seems as if he 
studied this collocation of names for the purpose of startling the com- 
mon sentiment of reverence for the sacred person of the founder of 
our religion. With many of Mr. Emerson’s leading views we differ 
entirely, if we understand them; if we do not, the fault lies in the 
author’s obscurity. His general doctrine, for example, with regard 
to the instincts, and the influence which they ought to have upon our 
daily conduct, is one, which, if acted upon, would overturn society, 
and resolve the world into chaos. The view of human nature, on 
which such a doctrine alone can rest, is countenanced neither by reason 
nor revelation, neither by individual nor national experience. It re- 
minds us of a theory maintained by a great Hindoo philosopher, that 
the human eye possesses a power which the most savage beast cannot 
resist ; which tames the ferocity of the lion and the tiger. The sage 
undertook to test the truth of his theory in his own person, by quelling 
a wild bull with the lightnings of hiseye. The bull was no theorist, 
but a straight-forward, practical bull; like the country bumpkin in 
Aristophanes, he most ‘unphilosophically kicked ;’ he pawed the 
ground with his hoofs, lashed the air with his tail, and rushed bellow- 
ing upon the sage, and upset him and his theory into the ditch together. 
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We fancy Mr. Emerson’s doctrine of instincts would meet with a 
similar fate, if pitted face to face with those unphilosophical things, 
which he somewhere calls ‘ refractory facts.’ 

Mr. Emerson writes in a very uncommon style. His associations 
are curious and subtle, and his words are often chosen with singular 
felicity. Some of his sentences breathe the most exquisite music of 
which language is capable. His illustrations are in most cases highly 
poetical. An intense love of nature, and a keen perception of the 
beauties of the external world, are manifested on every page of his 
writings. But the effect of his powers of style is not a little dimin- 
ished by a studied quaintness of language, acquired apparently by imi- 
tating the turns of expression in the old English authors, more fre- 
quently than becomes a man of original genius. This quaintness of 
expression is one of the forms which literary affectation, at the preseut 
day, most frequently takes. If used sparingly, antique phraseology 
gives to style a noble and imposing aspect. The Greek tragedians 
sometimes interweave in the Attic of their day a Homeric or Doric 
word or phrase, which breathes & grand and solemn air over their 
stately verse. Spenser’s language is enriched by many forms of ex- 
pression, which wore an antiquated look in Queen Elizabeth’s age ; 
and Milton’s mighty genius delights to clothe its majestic conceptions 
in venerable language, which the frivolous wits of Charles the Second 
would have shrunk from aghast. In our times, the zealous study of 
the old English ballads, and of the elder English dramatic literature, 
has given a strong tincture and a racy flavor to English style. It is 
on the whole an improvement upon the tame correctness of the last 
century. The English language has been enlarged and enriched. 
Treasures of poetical expression have been brought to light, and put 
into circulation, which writers of the preceding age never dreamed of. 
The native Saxon words, the most graphic and affecting in our lan- 
guage, have gone far toward banishing the many-syllabled pomposity 
of Doctor Johnson’s Latin periods. All this is well, and places the 
writers of our day upon a vantage ground, which they ought highly to 
appreciate. But it requires taste and discretion on their part, to 
demean themselves with moderation in the midst of these literary 
riches; and taste and discretion are what many of them have not 
enough of to spare. 

Much as we admire the manifold beauties of Mr. Emerson’s style, 
we must say that he oversteps the limits of propriety, and the mo- 
desty of nature, in this regard. He is often quaint where there is no 
peculiar solemnity, or gravity, or originality of thought, to which the 
quaintness is a suitable accompaniment. He sometimes picks up a 
phrase that has not been used since Shakspeare, and is quite unintel- 
ligible without a glossary. His writings are thickly studded with 
oddities, gathered from the most unfrequented by-paths of English 
literature ; and when we add to this the super-sublimated transcen- 
dentalism of the Neo-Platonistic style, which he now and then affects, 
we must not wonder if Mr. Emerson’s phraseology frequently passes 
the comprehension of the vulgar. Moreover, he plays certain tricks 
with words, which disfigure his pages not a little. It may be, that 
these whimsies are considered beauties by some; if we judge from 
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the frequency with which they are imitated, they are so. This only 
makes the matter so much the worse. They are tolerable in the in- 
ventor, but detestable in the imitator. To illustrate our meaning, we 
will give but one example. Itis a trick very easily performed by any 
second-rate juggler, being nothing more than a collocation of words 
slightly differing from the natural one. ‘ Always the thought is prior 
to the fact ;’ ‘ always the soul hears an admonition ;’ and so on, fifty 
times or more. ‘This is caught up by the smaller writers. Always 
Mr. Emerson writes so, and always the admiring chorus do the same. 
Sometimes the idiomatic proprieties of the language are set at defi- 
ance. For example, in verbs compounded with out ; the difference 
between the meanings, when owt is placed before and when it is placed 
after the verb, is neglected. To write out is one thing, and to outwrite 
is quite another; just as to rwn out means one thing, and to outrun 
another. But we have seen to outwrite, which can only mean to beat 
in writing, to write better or faster than another, used in the sense of 
to write out; and so of that whole class of words. These are only 
specimens of the absurdities committed every day, in point of style 
merely, by a somewhat numerous body of writers. Faults of senti- 
ment, into which they are misled by vanity and a foolish trick of imita- 
tion, are much more striking and censurable. And when they have 
utterly confounded their not over-robustious intellects by following 
jack-o’-lanthorn guides through the fogs of sentimental philosophy 
and metaphysico-romantic poetry, they seem to think they are the 
shining ones set apart from the common herd, breathing a different 
intellectual atmosphere, and enjoying a sublime elevation above the 
rest of their fellow-beings. But alas! these high-flying pretensions, 
set up by young people of both sexes, meet with nothing but ridicule 
from a wicked world; and all the airs and affectations these fantastic 
euphuists put on, only make them look like awkward children, dressed 
up in the brocade gowns and high-heeled shoes of their great grand- 
mothers. 

There is great refinement of feeling often shown in Mr. Emerson’s 
essays, and occasionally a noble appreciation of the dignity of the 
human soul, and of the high relations of man to man. But even his 
views upon these he carries to an impracticable length. He under- 
rates the value of all positive institutions, and indulges in a very unbe- 
coming and undeserved tone of sarcasm againstthem. Charles Lamb, 
we remember, did the same, but it was not creditable to the intelli- 
gence of that gentle-hearted author. The institutions which philan- 
thropic men have built up to relieve the woes of suffering humanity, 
to spread the blessings of knowledge among the ignorant, and to 
raise the fallen from their low estate, are among the brightest proofs 
that the spirit of Christianity is better understood now than it has been 
at any former time; and, though they may be made now and then the 
theatre for pompous fools to display their ostentatious charities upon, 
yet they are on the whole, noble expressions of the universal brother- 
hood of man, and far too good to be set aside for the claims of indi- 
vidual dignity and an imaginary independence, so extravagantly urged 
by Mr. Emerson. 

Mr. Emerson’s whimsical associations often lead him out of the re- 
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gions of thought, into the realm of vague, shadowy impressions. We 
read paragraph after paragraph, and upon closing the book can no 
more recall our author’s meaning, than the cloudy images of a dream. 
We may be told, the fault is ours; and Doctor Johnson’s famous 
piece of boorishness may be significantly hinted at, as it has been a 
great many times: ‘ Sir, 1 am bound to furnish you with reasons, but 
not with brains.’ We do not admit the force of the reply. The 
greatest writers, of all languages, are the most distinguished for their 
simplicity and intelligibleness ; but third and fourth-rate men love to 
separate themselves from the mass, and to shroud their meaning, if 
they have any, in a sacred and awful mysticism. Homer is intelligi- 
ble enough to a person of sound common sense ; but Lycophron is a 
hard nut to crack, and when cracked there is nothing in him. Pato’s 
style is almost always clear as crystal; but Plotinus and Iamblicus 
turn Plato’s light into Egyptian darkness; and Schleiermacher’s 
Introductions show the most admirable skill in hiding his own and his 
author’s meaning, beyond all possibility of discovery. Shakspeare is 
perfectly easy to understand, excépt where his text is corrupted, or 
where he alludes to some forgotton opinion or custom of his age ; but 
Coleridge is fond of piling up big-sounding words, which pass with 
many people for sublimity ; truly a very different sublimity from that 
of Homer and Shakspeare. 

Something like this we confess we find at times in Mr. Emerson’s 
writings. It may arise from an effort to express what no human 
speech can express. Undoubtedly, there are refinements of thought 
and feeling, which the individual soul, in certain transient moods, 
apprehends, but which words fail utterly to convey to others. Such 
refinements make up the reveries of a summer evening; such are the 
moods of the mind in that agreeable semi-somnambulic state, between 
sleeping and waking, rather nearer the former, however, than the latter. 
But it requires a mighty effort of the waking man to attach any defi- 
nite thought to them, when the dreamy crisis is past. And so it requires 
an equal effort for a person of plain understanding to make out clearly 
the sense of many of Mr. Emerson’s musical paragraphs. If he tries 
hard enough, he may work some meaning into them. They are like 
the beverage which the Marchioness told Mr. Swiveller she made by 
putting pieces of orange peel into cold water, and then made believe 
it was wine. ‘If you make believe very much, it’s quite nice,’ said 
the small servant; ‘ but if you don’t, you know, it seems as if it would 
bear a little more seasoning, certainly.’ 

We offer a few extracts. From the first Essay, that on History, 
we take the following short passages : 


‘This human mind wrote history, and this must read it- The Sphinx must solve her 
own riddle. If the whole of history is in one man, itis all to be explained from indivi- 
dual experience. Thereisa relation between the hours of our life and the centuries of 
time. As the air I breathe is drawn from the great repositories of nature, as the light 
on my book is yielded by a star a hundred millions of miles distant, as the poise of my 
body depends on the equilibrium of centrifugal and centripetal forces, so the hours 
should be instructed by the ages, and the ages explained by the hours. Of the universal 
mind, each individual man is one more incarnation. All its properties consist in him. 
Every step in his private experience flashes a light on what great bodies of men have 
done, and the crises of his life refer to national crises. Every revolution was first a 
thought in one man’s mind, and when the same thought occurs to another man, it is the 
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key tothatera. Every reform was once a private opinion, and when it shall bea private 
opinion, again, it will solve the problem of the age. The fact narrated must correspond 
to something in me to be credible or intelligible. We as we read must become Greeks, 
Romana, Turks, priest and king, martyr and executioner, must fasten these images to 
some reality in our secret experience, or we shall see nothing, learn nothing, keep nothing. 
What befell Asdrubal or Cesar Borgia, is as much an illustration of the mind’s powers 
and deprivations as what has befallen us. Each new law and political movement has 
meaning for you. Stand before each of its tablets and say, ‘ Here is one of my cover- 
ings. Under this fantastic, or odious, or graceiul mask, did my Proteus nature hide itself. 
This remedies the defect of our too great nearness to curselves. This throws our own 
actions into perspective; and as crabs, goats, scorpions, the balance and the waterpot, 
lose all their meanness when hung as signs in the zodiac, so I can see my own vices 
without heat in the distant persons of Solomon, Alcibiades, and Catiline. 

‘It is this universal nature which gives worth to particular men and things. Human 
life, as containing this, is mysterious and inviolable, and we hedge it round with penal- 
ties and laws. All laws derive hence their ultimate reason, all express at last reverence 
for some command of this supreme illimitable essence. Property also holds of the soul, 
covers great spiritual facts, and instinctively we at first hold to it with swords and laws, 
and wide and complex combinations. The obscure consciousness of this fact is the light 
of all our day, the claim of claims; the plea for education, for justice, for charity, the foun- 
dation of friendship and love, and of the heroism and grandeur, which belongs to acts of 
self-reliance. It is remarkable that involuntarily we always read as superior beings. 
Universal history, the poets, the romancers, do not in their stateliest pictures, in the sa- 
cerdotal, the imperial palaces, in the triumphs of will, or of genius, any where lose our 
ear, any where make us feel that we intrude, that this is for our betters, but rather is it 
true, that in their grandest strokes, there we feel most at home. All that Shakspeare 
says of the king, yonder slip of a boy that reads in the corner, feels to be true of him- 
self. We sympathize in the great moments of history, in the great discoveries, the 
great resistances, the great prosperities of men; because there law was enacted, the sea 
was searched, the land was found, or the blow was struck for us, as we ourselves in that 
place would have done or applauded. 


From the essay on Compensation, which, by-the-by, contains some 
extravagances about the savage state, almost equal to Rosseau’s fa- 
mous paradoxes, we give the following striking passage : 


‘ Ever since I was a boy, I have wished to write a discourse on Compensation; for 

it seemed to me when very young, that, on this subject, Life was ahead of theology, 
and the people knew more than the preachers taught. Thedocuments, too, from which 
the doctrine is to be drawn, charmed my fancy by their endless variety, and lay always 
before me even in sleep; for they are the tools in our hands, the bread in our basket, 
the transactions of the street, the farm, and the dwelling-house, the greetings, the rela- 
tions, the debts and credits, the influence of character, the nature and endowment of all 
men. It seemed to me, also, that in it might be shown men a ray of divinity, the pre- 
sent action of the Soul of this world, clean from all vestige of tradition, and so the 
heart of man might be bathed by an inundation of eternal love. conversing with that 
which he knows was always and always must be, because it really is now. 1!t appeared, 
moreover, that if this doctrine could be stated in terms with any resemblance to those 
bright intuitions in which this truth is sometimes revealed to us, it would be a star in 
many dark hours and crooked passages in our journey, that would not suffer us to lose 
our way. , 
- ‘I was lately confirmed in these desires, by hearing a sermon at church. The 
preacher, a man esteemed for his orthodoxy, unfolded in the ordinary manner the 
doctrine of the Last Judgment. He assumed, that judgment is not executed in this 
world; that the wicked are successful; that the good are miserable; and then urged, 
from reason and from Scripture, a compensation to be made to both parties in the next 
life. No offence appeared to be taken by the congregation at this doctrine. As far as 
I could observe, when the meeting broke up, they separated without remark on the 
sermon. 

‘Yet, what was the import of this teaching ? What did the preacher mean by saying, 
that the good are miserable in the present life? Was it that houses, and lands, offices 
wine, horses, dress, luxury, are had by unprincipled men, whilst the saints are poor and 
despised ; and that a compensation is to be made to these last hereafter, by giving them 
the like gratifications another day, bank-stock and doubloons, venison and champagne? 
This must be the compensation intended ; for, what else? Is it, that they are to have 
leave to pray and praise? to love and serve men? Why, that they can do now. The 
legitimate inference the disciple would draw, was ; ‘We are to have such a good time as 
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the sinners have now; or, to push it to its extreme import, ‘You sin now; we shall 
sin by-and-by; we would sin now, if we could; not being successful, we expect our 
revenge to-morrow.’ 

_ *The fallacy lay in the immense concession, that the bad are successful ; that justice 
is not done now. The blindness of the preacher consisted in deferring to the base esti- 
mate of the market of what constitutes a manly success, instead of confronting and 
convicting the world from the truth; announcing the Presence of the Soul; the omni- 
potence of the Will; and so establishing the standard of good and ill, of success and 
falsehood, and summoning the dead to its present tribunal. 


Nothing can be more unsound than the philosophy of the Essay on 
Spiritual Laws. If it is true, we must believe that man should be 
left to grow up like the oak or the wild horse, instead of being care- 
fully trained, and taught that he is a moral agent, endowed with the 
mighty powers of will, and bound to obey the voice of Conscience. 
But there are many amusing things ingeniously said in this essay ; 
amusing from their very extravagance. 

Take the following, as a specimen of Mr. Emerson’s whimsical 
mannerism : 


‘Let the great soul incarnated in some woman’s form, poor and sad and single, in 
some Dolly or Joan, go out to service, and sweep chambers and scour floors, and its 
effulgent day-beams cannot be muffled or hid, but to sweep and scour will instantly 
appear supreme and beautiful actions, the top and radiance of human life, and all people 
will get mops and brooms; until, lo! suddenly the great soul has enshrined itself in 
some other form, and done some other deed, and that is now the flower and head of all 
living nature.’ 


The Essay under the affected title of the Over-Soul is the most 
objectionable of all of them, both with regard to sentiment and style. 
Not that it can do any great harm; such speculations are too vague, 
too unreal, for that. 

We think Mr. Emerson’s readers will be entertained, if not in- 
structed, by his volume. Some, no doubt, will imagine, that it is go- 
ing to turn the world upside down. We have no such apprehensions, 
It has not the force and fervor, the passionate appeals and popular 
tact, to work thus upon men’s minds; but it contains many single 
thoughts of dazzling brilliancy; much exquisite writing, and a copious 
vein of poetical illustration; and shows many indications of manly 
character and independent thinking ; but from the praises, which the 
author’s genius would otherwise deserve, large deductions must be 
made, on the score of oddity, whim, and affectation ; and particularly 
on the score of great levity of opinion, and rashness of speculation 
on the gravest subjects. 


SADNESS. 


I xnow not wherefore, but I feel 

That Time hath dimmed my brightest sky, 
That cankering cares haye come, to steal 

The light from Manhood’s thoughtful eye ; 
Yet still I gaze, and feel as one 

Who, travelling, marks a landscape past, 
Where streams the influence of the Sun, 

While cloud and storm are round him cast. 
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The Quod Correspondence. 


FLOWERS. 


Tue flowers are here again, 
Blown into being by the breath of Spring; 
They fill the vale, and over hill and plain 

Far strown, their sweetness fling. 


IL. 
Oh, pale, wild-flowers ! 
That perfume far away the solemn wood — 
Blooming all day, and with the sunset hours 
Closing in solitude. 


Ill. 
With faces to the sky, 
Earth-born ye are, and camad by sun and showers ; 
With sin nor pain in life, sinless ye die, 
In autumn frosts, pale flowers! 


IV. 


God’s testament to man 
By works, are ye, oh flowers! throughout the earth; 
As part and parcel of His mighty plan, 

When worlds on worlds had birth. 


THE QUOD CORRESPONDENCE. 


NUMBER ONE. 


From my boyhood, Mr. Eprror, I have been a day-dreamer; and 
the habit which I then cherished, remains with me even now, when 
my step is tottering, and the furrows are deepened in my cheek ; and 
although in my youth I basked not in life’s sunshine, still I had my 
hours of hope and anticipation. I have woven many a bright-leaved 
garland around the future, and have lived to see its flowers fade, and 
its freshness wither ; yet I regret not the time as misspent, for it was 
an hour of relaxation, stolen from the stubborn reality of existence. 

There are those who are borne along through life, with both wind 
and tide in their favor, and there are others who struggle on, amid 
storm and turmoil. Mine has been a middle lot: though not a 
troubled and toilsome one, it has not been unflecked by sorrow. I 
have had my schemes and projects, and have seen them fail, without 
a murmur. I have seen those whom [ loved, one by one, gathered 
to their long home, until I am wandering almost alone through life. 

As it is my wish, if possible, to secure a corner in your good will, 
I will enter more into the details of my life and history. My father 
was a distinguished schoolmaster in this city ; an eccentric and stern 
man, with a cold, calculating eye, a heavy hand, and a strong anti- 
pathy to all dull-headed boys. He took a pride in the progress of his 
pupils ; he felt that he owed a debt to their parents, and faithfully he 
discharged it. His payments however were in various coin. The 
bright boys were praised, the young boys encouraged, and the lazy 
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ones most assiduously flogged. During school hours, his discipline 
knew no distinction between myself and the others; and whatever 
may have been his paternal feelings, I was too much of an idler not 
to merit his castigation; and many were the efforts made to stir up 
my intellects by repeated and severe applications to a part of my per- 
son, in which, even to this day, I cannot believe they were situated. I 
was a stubborn, stalwart boy; and when wincing under the rod, I vowed 
to myself that I would pay off the score when I became a man; but I 
found the grave a strange queller of angry feelings. My father died ; 
and when I saw the green turf piled upon his last resting place, I 
wept in very bitterness and desolation of heart. He had always been 
a frugal man, and by his hard labor had gained a bare competence, 
which at his death became mine; and with this I set out in life to 
seek my fortune. It is useless to detail the ill success of my various 
pursuits. Years had passed on, and I had tugged at the oar with 
others like myself, until I at length found myself an old man, with 
the great task of life as incomplete as ever. 

Shortly after my father’s death, I took an office in a dark, dingy 
building in the neighborhood of Wall-street, where I kept like a spider 
in my nest, on the look-out for the unwary; but month after month 
waned ; my desk, and the few books which formed my library, became 
covered with dust; the walls were hung with cobwebs, and the ink 
dried in my inkstand, but no one broke in upon my solitude. I had 
formed an acquaintance with an old and eccentric man, who occupied 
a small room in the upper part of the same house. He wasacrabbed, 
crusty old fellow, very proud and reserved, and I strongly suspected 
him of being equally poor. His troubles and wants, however, he 
kept to himself. A kind of acquaintance grew up between us, which 
gradually ripened into something like intimacy. At seven o’clock in 
the morning he quitted his room and locked the door, carefully putting 
the key in his pocket, and at the same hour in the evening he returned. 
He was a man of precise habits, and always as the clock struck seven 
I heard his heavy step on the stairs. What he did for a living I never 
asked. All I knew, or cared to know, was, that he was one of the 
few who ever seemed to care for either my friendship or my acquain- 
tance. 

At length he grew ill and took to his bed. I attended him as well 
as I could. The pittance which I possessed I spent freely, to obtain 
for him the few things necessary for a sick bed. I watched with 
feverish anxiety during the whole of his illness, but he finally died ; 
suffering to the last without a murmur. 

I remember well the day of his death. It was a fine sunny morning 
in May: there was a mellow warmth in the soft breeze, as it came 
through the window; and as it played with the long gray hair which 
hung over the weather-beaten and iron-cast countenance of the 
invalid, and fanned his pale cheek, his spirits seemed to revive. He 
spoke cheerfully of the future, and said that he had thought of making 
his will, and had intended to have given me all he had; that it was 
little enough—a few old papers, in a trunk which he pointed out, and 
which, he said, had enabled him to while away many a weary hour. 
But we will speak of this hereafter. ‘Stop!’ said he, ‘the clock is 
striking.’ The deep solemn sound of a church clock echoed through 
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the room, and he counted ‘ One —two—three — four —five ’ His 
voice stopped, yet still the clock tolled on. I turned toward him: 
there was a change in his countenance: his head had fallen back on 
the pillow; the breeze was still playing through his hair, but the life- 
dream of the poor mortal, who was listening to the deep notes of that 
bell, ere its solemn tones were hushed, had ended; and he had passed 
away, to be seen here no more for ever. 

After his death I made an effort to get on im my profession. I fre- 
quented the courts of justice, and attempted to elbow my way among 
the crowd, and to assume an air of business; but it was not natural, 
and I suspect the counterfeit must have been detected. Others suc- 
ceeded in the same way, but I remained as empty-handed as ever. 
This effort was my last. I felt that the seal was set to my fate, 
and determined to withdraw myself from a pursuit which, to me, 
brought nothing but pain and mortification, and to content myself 
with the little that | had received from my father. 

This is but a slight sketch of the early part of a life which has since 
had many changes of both good and evil. 

I now occupy a room in the upper part of a large building in which 
a murder was committed some years ago; and as it has ever since 
had the reputation of being haunted, the landlord, a liberal man, was 
willing that I should peril my body or soul for the benefit of his pro- 
perty—atalowrent. The room isa dark, dingy chamber, with high 
ceiling and time-stained walls. I found it filled with old law papers, 
scattered here and there, a few broken chairs, a table on which were 
the stumps of several pens, and scraps of paper, all covered with dust. 
The grate still contained the cinders of the fire which burned there 
at the time of the murder. Whatever was useful, or worth having, 
had been carried off, until nothing was left except the few articles 
which I have mentioned. Dreary as the room seemed, I was glad to 
have a place which I could call my own; and having rather a taste 
for strange and out-of-the-way places, I closed with the terms of my 
landlord, and settled myself down in my new abode. By piecemeal 
I have become familiar with the history of the building, and of the 
dark transaction which brought it into ill repute ; but it is too long a 
tale for the present, and may perhaps be reserved for some future 
number. 

From the window I have an extensive prospect of weather-cocks 
and chimneys; and being within view of the City Hall, and of the 
“Five Points,’ and within hearing of nineteen fire-bells, there is a 
comfort in my situation, Mr. Editor, which you probably cannot ap- 
preciate. 

Opposite me, also, is a fire-engine, which is in an eternal state of 
preparation, to the great mystification of myself, and of several small 
boys, who daily collect on the side-walks, and look with profound 
curiosity into the dim recesses of the engine-room. Never had en- 
gine such devoted attendants. Long and profound consultations are 
held respecting the health of the ‘ machine,’ by young men in pea- 
jackets : the wheels are greased three times a day, and about as often, 
the object of their solicitude is gently conducted around the block, by 
way of exercise, while other young men, of the same company, in 

straight hats, with ringlets in front of their ears, solicitous for the 
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welfare of the insurance companies, walk to the corners to see if they 
can discover a smoke in any direction. If none is to be seen, they 
walk moodily back, and form a knot in front of the engine-house. 
The last fire is then talked over, and the merits of each ‘ machine’ is 
discussed. Iam sorely afraid, from what I overhear, that our city is 
but scurvily provided with the means of extinguishing fires, as it 
seems by their conversation that every ‘ machine’ in the city, except 
their own, is utterly useless, and not a fire has taken place, whose 
extinguishment is not owing to the superior merits of their engine, 
and the superior energy of its followers. 

I have no influence in high quarters, or I would certainly recommend 
this particular company to the peculiar notice of the corporation ; for 
I really think that something ought to be done for these public bene- 
factors ; and I am somewhat surprised, after all the good they have 
done to the city, that nobody should make honorable mention of it 
except themselves. 

The evil repute of my dwelling is a sure protection against all in- 
trusion ; and from having lived here so long without injury, the 
neighbors begin to look at me askance, and seem to think that one 
who can remain unscathed amidst the terrors of the haunted house, 
is himself no better than he should be. 

For this reason, [ have formed but two acquaintances. The first is 
with a small dog of the neighborhood, who seems to belong to nobody, 
and who, as a great favor, manages to drop in about meal times. | 
suspect him of being a mongrel, for he is a long-bodied fellow, with 
a broad chest, remarkably short fore-legs, set wide apart, and slightly 
bowed outward; and as he sits in front of me, he is not unlike one of 
those old-fashioned andirons which we sometimes meet with in coun- 
try kitchens. He has a remarkably long and solid tail, which he gene- 
rally carries like a flag-staff, at right angles to his body. He is a grave, 
solemn dog, with a melancholy cast of countenance; but notwith- 
standing, I strongly suspect that he is an arrant knave ; and from my 
window I have frequently observed him engaged in acts of larceny, 
which give me but a poor opinion of his morals. However, a lonely 
oid man like myself can pardon many things in one who seems to 
take pleasure in his society ; though it sometimes does seem suspi- 
cious, that he should invariably drop in just as I am taking my meals. 
I am rather inclined to think that he has no better opinion of me 
than the rest of the neighbors ; and being a dissolute fellow himself, 
has set me down for one of the same kidney. 

In making his visits, he always pauses at the door of the room, and 
throwing his head on one side, with one eye partly closed, seems en- 
gaged in calculating my height in feet and inches, after which he 
stalks solemnly across the room, and seats himself directly in front of 
me, waiting to be noticed. 

The other acquaintance of whom I spoke is a bright-faced little 
boy, about ten years of age, who, im spite of the terrors of the dwell- 
ing, breaks in upon my solitude, and during the short time that he 
remains here, the whole place assumes an air of cheerfulness. He is 
a glad-eyed little fellow, with a merry laugh that seems to gush out 
from the very bottom of his heart: he is full of curiosity, asking a 
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thousand questions, and will sit by the hour listening to stories of my 
past life. The formation of this new acquaintance seemed at first 
to give great offence to the dog, who for the first few days after it, 
was particularly assiduous in his attentions ; but finding that the boy 
did not drop in at the hour of meals, he has become reconciled to his 
company, and even permits him to pat him on the head ; though not- 
withstanding all his deference, I doubt whether even I could venture 
to meddle with that tall upright mast which he calls his tail. 

It is strange that a friendship should thus spring up between a 
young child just bursting into life, and surrounded by gay anticipa- 
tions, and a gray-headed man whose dream is over; and who, while 
he listens to the hopes and prospects of his young companion, feels 
that with every year of his life, one by one they will vanish, to brighten 
his journey no more. I have often thought, as I listened to his joyous 
voice, of the troubles and trials that must await him, when he goes 
forth to join in the great struggle of life; of his bitterness of heart, 
as friend after friend is missed from his accustomed place ; of the re- 
verses which he must meet; of the treachery he must experience, 
where he looks for friendship ; of coldness, where he looks for love ; 
and of the deep disappointments which Jurk around his path, until I 
gradually see his open and confiding nature growing more and more 
morose ; his gentle disposition gathering in its energies, and nerving 
them for strife ; and the warm, bright heart, which now only answers 
to the gushes of love and joy, damming up its affections, and harden- 
ing itself to stand the brunt of the world. It is melancholy to think 
that these things must be ; but it is the course of nature. The flowers 
of spring which unfold their beauties to hail the young year, wither 
at the scorching sun of summer, and yield their places to others of a 
sterner growth; until the unrelenting vigor of winter comes on, and 
leaves all in darkness and desolation. 

I however must bring this letter to a close. It was my intention, 
Mr. Editor, to have entered more at length into details respecting 
myself; but with the garrulity of old age, 1 have rambled on, without 
reflecting that I might be intruding upon the patience of another, and 
that my morbid feelings are matters of little interest to any except 
myself But I am suddenly interrupted by an alarm of fire. The 
nineteen fire-bells are ringing ; the engine opposite has thundered up 
the street ; a train of ragged boys are turning the corner, in full cry: 
- several small curs have become quite clamorous; and my own acquaint- 
ance, the dog, awakened by the din, after uttering a loud bark of sur- 
prise, has scampered at full gallop from the room, and is now racing 
down stairs, as if he had ten legs instead of four. It is one of my 
rules never to miss seeing a fire; so I must bid you farewell; and 
perhaps at some future time I may enter more at length into the de- 
tails of the life of 





Joun Quvop. 


A LIMNING. 


Her hair is like the raven’s wing, 
Of polished jet her speaking eye; 

Her voice — the dove’s soft note in spring 
May not express its melody! 
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BATTLE OF THE SEASONS. 


Peace to your naked arms, ye Trees, 
Hath come once more again — 
Your surly combatant lies dead 
Upon the battle plain ; 
; And Earth shall smile and bloom once more, 
} Beneath Spring’s gentle reign. 


Ye ’ve battled long and lustily — 
For old though Winter be, 

The white-hair’d warrior’s arm is strong — 
He battles mightily ; 

And ill betides the fue who treats 
His mandate scornfully ! 


a ee 


His stratagem was delicate : 


SS a lc i 


He shod his troops with felt, 
i And led them in the night-time 
‘ To where the saplings dwelt: 
’ A They bound them — and the distant Sun 
- : Their fetters could not melt. 
- f And then he stilled the running streams, 
; j And iced the verdant vale ; 
I And having weaken’d every point, 
: He buckled on his mail, 
ad 3 And charged with all his forces on — 
ig With wind, and rain, and hail! 
- } A fearful strife! — and thousands fell 
n- Before each withering blast : 
ik The frail young flowers, all pale with fear, 
Ts Shrank from the earth aghast ; 
; The saplings too look’d on with dread, 
er Bound in their fetters fast. 
| | Still fought ye on, right lustily, 
n Till the warm Sun came near, 
And reft the old man of his strength, 
on And broke his icy spear ; 
“sri Peace to his manes! they ’ve borne him off 
ng Upon his own white bier. 
out 
und And bright reward that follows toil 
c Shall smile upon ye now ; 
ept For Spring will twine the warrior’s wreath 
he 





Around each aged brow ; 
| And garlands, bright as erst ye wore, 
up . Your verdant heads shall bow. 


Ty: 
se | See! how the unfetter’d troops come back, 
j To fill their broken ranks; 

sur- They take their stand on plain and hill, 
sing And mutely look their thanks ; 

m The streams rush wildly on, to cheer 

y ; The prisoners on their banks. 

and | 

, de- The fair flowers too, as earth grows warm 
Beneath unclouded skies, 

JuoD. 


From out their still and dark retreats, 
With half-uncloséd eyes, 

Peep through their silken lids, with cheeks 
All flushed with glad surprise. 


Yes! as the Spring comes nearer Earth, 
With joy in every feature, 

Scattering her love with lavish hand 
To every living creature, 

The heart leaps up, as if the soul 


Were shaking hands with Nature. R&C 
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LETTERS. 


Mons, JourpDain. O. O. Il n’y a rien de plus juste. A, £1. 0.1. 0. 
Cela est admirable. 1.0. 1. 0. Bourn. GENTILHOMME. 


Tuey of old times personified every thing. Imagination was the 
principal faculty of the mind. Then there came a monster, the anti- 
sphynx, who attempted to show the why and the wherefore of each 
wonder, and put all these charming errors to flight. So that the Sun 
was no longer Phoebus Apollo, the long-haired archer, but so much 
red hot gas ; and the Moon was no longer sweet Diana, gazing in all 
the charms of her pale, chaste beauty on the sleeping Endymion, but 
dirt and stones, like our planet. And Neptune became salt-water ; 
Vulcan, anthracite coal; Venus, a name; Jupiter, nothing. This 
monster they named Science. 

In spite of him, there remain many who see more in the green 
‘rass, in the brook, in the mountain, than mere chemical elements. 
[hat all-moving principle of life, that mystery which the ancients 
loved to symbolize by the graceful forms of the Nymphs of wood and 
flood, is fast rooted in their fancy. They still believe in naiads and 
dryads, Pheebus and Diana, Venus and Vulcan. 

And why should we break with all these 


*Schéne Wesen aus dem Fabelland ?’ 


Why banish this ideal life? In this let us still be pagans, and dream 
on. We can bow at the ancient shrines, although we may know toa 
mile the circumference of every planet, and be adepts in gases, sta- 
mens, and strata. Did I say ideal life? It is as realas science itself. 
As well might we describe bones, arteries, and muscles, and call these 
Man — neglecting the Power that moves all — as to be satisfied with 
mere astronomical calculations. We feel that this is not every thing ; 
that there is an intelligence, a life, unseen, like the intelligence, the 
life, we feel within. It was this the ancients wished to realize and 
body forth, in each particular instance. Every wonder was to them 
a life —a God. Men are now so enamored of the problems of science, 
that they call this Fancy, and slight it. Tothem Nature isdead. They 
dissect her, and look for her soul in the heavens. May we not worship 
both masters without sin? May not Fancy be our Lares and Penates ? 
She makes eyery thing so life-like, so pleasant. The fire sparkles and 
smiles to us as we enter, and the easy-chair stretches out its arms. 
When she is near, the souls of the great departed step from the paper 
wrappings in which they lie embalmed, sit around us, and hold friendly 
converse. The driest abstractions, the most perverse and slippery 
formulas, the tritest lessons of morality, the most insipid details of 
common life, become attractive and fascinating under her hand. What 
were the ‘morals’ of A‘sop, without his fables ?— or the religion of 
Bunyan, without the pilgrim Christian? All Fldneurs are said to 
stroll along, with eyes and mouth wide opened, until an adverse wall 
checks their career, and forces them to take another direction. I pay 
the penalty of belonging to the family. Here have I imperceptibly 
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wandered on, until a dissertation on poetry stares me in the face, and 
bids me, in Whittington tones, 


‘Turn again, Flaneur! 
Turn again, Flaneur!’ 


But how to get down to my subject, without bathos lamentable? The 


fall will be tremendous! Pray Heaven I may light on soft and easy 
heads ! 


This goddess Fancy, then, does not always confine her attentions to _ 


such lofty subjects. She has been known to descend from the heights 
of Parnassus and Olympus, and find excellent employment in a kit- 
chen-garden. Hoffman, one of her wildest children, wrote a strange 
story about turnips and carrots, wherein he makes them carrot-men, 
ruled over by a mighty potentate, Dacus Carrota, the First. To me 
the goddess never appeared but once, and that dimly, as I lay stretched 
on the rack of the Latin Grammar. 

When a boy, like most of my degree, I was doomed to undergo this 
ordeal. I would rather at anytime have walked barefooted among 
the hot ploughshares of our Saxon ancestors, for there one had some 
chance of an escape ; but in the labyrinth of roots, declensions, and 
conjugations, who could advance without stumbling over some unlucky 
termination? And if the feet were not singed for it, as in the olden 
time, another equally useful point d’appui was sure to suffer. So often 
had I experienced the pain of entering blindfold on this fearful jour- 
ney, that on the eve of our trials I endeavored to raise the bandage 
from my eyes as far as possible; but after many nocturnal struggles, 
I found to my horror that I could only remember those places which 
had tripped me up; and the terrible conviction forced itself upon my 
mind, that progress for me in this path there was none, until my exe- 
cutioner should have turned my pygian epidermis into a road-map, 
and have engraved all my stopping places indelibly upon it. Gradu- 
ally, in the stillness of night, my bodiless tormentors assumed a shape 
and form. It seemed as if the fairy who presided over grammar had 
touched my eye with the ointment which the Daoneshi of Scott gave 
the farmer’s wife, and bestowed upon me the power of seeing, wherever 
they might be, the beings who owned the names which so long 
had puzzled me. Word after word expanded into substance, and 
abstractions grew into realities, assimilating themselves in appearance 
and character to the actors in common every-day life. This phantasy 
became at length so strong, that I was no sooner alone, than I fancied 
myself surrounded by these subtle wordy beings, as young and as 
active as when they sprang from the brain of the First Grammarian, 
and watched with the greatest interest their manners and deportment 
toward each other. 

The Letters I shall never forget. They had a life and identity of 
theirown. Some were open-hearted, gentlemanlike fellows — others 
sour and surly. Poor land J were bachelor brothers, who lived very 
amicably together. We always pitied them for looking so much alike, 
and often cursed them, too, when we took one for the other. Some 
years ago, they say, it was impossible to distinguish them apart ; but 
now, poor J is quite bent under, and crooked, while I remains pretty 
erect. This was very much the case with U and V; except that V 
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was a little weazen-faced, thin- iil man. Ovwas of course a stout 
Irish gentleman, noisy and vociferative ; and X a great mathematician, 

seeking forthe quadrature of the circle, or some mystery of the kind, 

but withal fond of a drop, for I have often seen his name on ale-casks. 

G had something about him which we all disliked; and as to Z, no 

one could endure his crooked, zig-zag ways. Most of these literary 

men were old bachelors, and consequently possessed a double right 

to belong to the ‘genus trritabile” Hach one had his own peculiar 

whims and fidgets, which he cherished ‘as the apple of his eye.’ Very, 

very rarely were they seen together, arm in arm. Still no one could 
do without the other, and I was on good terms with them all, and 

longed to join the club; but their number was irrevocably fixed. 

They were determined, they said, to admit no more members. One 

night, however, | dreamed that I was the letter H. Imagine my joy 

at finding myself in the club. Ona sudden a quarrel arose from some 

trifling cause. Mr. B I believe called Mr. X crook-shanks, which X 

retorted by an allusion to B’s hump-back. We took sides, and a very 
acrimonius fight ensued. In the heat of the melée, Mr. L kicked 

poor H so violently in the back, that he broke it, and turned him into 

aK. lLlawoke with an exclamation of pain, and found my bed-fellow’s 

knee actively engaged on my dorsal vertebrae. It seems that I had 

intruded on his side of the bed, and the young gentleman had taken 
that means to apprize me of my trespass. 

To see life, one must dive into the mysteries of the grammar. Mr. 
Substantive is a man of influence, with a host of peor dependant rela- 
tions, the Adjectives and the Pronouns; great toadies both, always 
agreeing with him, and scarcely daring even to qualify his remarka, 
Of course he had to support his wife’s cousins, the Adverbs, but they 
generally kept out of his sight. He married one of the Verbs, who 
was a pattern to all wives. She was always at home to wait upon 
him, and never contradicted. Let him assert what he pleased, she 
agreed with him, and expressed all his opinions. * None of those bick- 
erings which poison married life, were to be found in their ménage. 
The perfect concord which reigned there was refreshing and satisfac- 
tory in the highest degree. Mr. 5S had many brothers, who all chose 
spouses from the Verbs, so that the same harmony was every where. 
To be sure, irregular Substantives and irregular Verbs were to be 
found occasionally ; but these deviations from rectitude, although they 
caused some annoyance at the time, exercised no corrupting influence. 
Even the old maids, or impersonal Verbs, who never could find a 
Substantive to take them, but were forever leading about lap-dogs 
that they called ‘ /¢,” intermeddled rarely, were not at all bitter, nor 
over-much given to gossip. They were far more sociable and affable 
than that type of old bachelors, Mr. Ablative Absolute, a sturdy, inde- 
pendent fellow, who had an unpleasant, contradictory look about him, 
and expressed his opinions very decidedly, without paying the slight- 
est attention to any one else. He could very well afford to do it, as 
he was perfectly independent. These constituted the aristocracy of 
the society: the Conjunctions, Prepositions, and Interjections, despite 
their sounding names, were mere mob, and not worth knowing. The 
residences of my friends were separated from each other by neat 
fences of commas and colons; and here and there might be seen 
pounds, or parentheses, as they called them, in which stray ideas and 
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words which belonged some where else, were enclosed. A charming 
little people were they, these inhabitants of Grammar-land, and I formed 
many lasting acquaintances among them. I loved the Letters, one 
and all, par ticularly the belles Letters. The dear creatures ! — I wor- 

ship them still. 

School days, like purgatory, are only for a time. At length I 
emerged from the dark overhanging forest of birch, bearing many 
wounds to record the fierce conflicts T had sustained, though unluckily 
for military renown they were all atergo. From that day to this, these 
phantoms have waxed fainter and fainter ; but I have never been able 
to obliterate them entirely. Even now, Nouns, Verbs, and Preposi- 
tions appear to me to have anexistence more real than ever had Adams, 
Valpy, or Lindley Murray. It was but the other day I heard a gen- 
tleman reply to the interrogation of a friend: ‘ That question, Sir, 
will die single.’ Whether the friend understood him or not, I do not 
know, nor did I care. ‘To one well versed in ‘Grammarye,’ the words 
were instinct with life. A tableau rose before me ina moment. A 
tall, thin Mr. Question, with a litely, inquisitive cast of countenance, 
was eagerly pressing his suit at the feet of a lady, who eyed him coldly 
and repulsively, and was evidently on the point of refusing his offer. 
I easily recognized her as Miss Answer. 

It is high time for me to drop the curtain, or I shall be taken by the 
initiated for some superlatively tedious Adjective or Adverb of 
‘quantity. 
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Wartcu well, O Sea! thy boundless plain, 
(Thus doth the queen of Love ordain, ) 
Let all thy waves be still; 

Repress the fury of thy tide, 
And bid thy currents gently glide 
To do thy sovereigu’s will! 


And then upon thy bosom bear 

The dazzling* charms that deck my fair ; 
Proud of the trust, O Sea! 

Let nought befall to wake alarm, 

Nor let the lightest touch of harm 
Requite her faith in thee. 


And you, ye dolphins, as ye play 

Around your Amphitrite’s way, . 4 
Even so attend my dear; 

And when she safely treads the shore, l 

Come, with the joyful news, once more 

To greet my anxious ear! 





i Aaunpa rns“x@XXn, in the Paris edition of 1841. The Strasburg edition has r'dvOnod rns 
«adn — her blooming charms. 
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THE COUNTRY DOCTOR: 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY : WRITTEN AT THE REQUEST OF GLAUBER SAULTZ, M. D. 


CHAPTER FIVE. 


Ir will be already evident that these chapters are not continuous, 
except as it relates to the subject of this biography, and therefore 
without the plot and interest of the novel. My design was to relate 
in all simplicity whatever was of most intefest in a laborious prac- 
tice ; and, if ever I have had occasion to weep or to smile, to reveal 
the true sources of these feelings, in what are intended to be true 
memorials. for tears and laughter are most blessed medicines, and 
among the best in the materia medica. If, however, it be deemed a 
pity that these records are brought to light, the blame must devolve 
on you, my dear Saultz, and on the well- meant though mistaken soli- 
citations of your brother Epsom. 

It was a night in December— bitterly, bitterly cold. The mercury 
sank below zero, and water thrown into the air froze before it reached 
the ground. The north-east wind blew a gale, bearing with it clouds 
of drifting snow, and obscuring the atmosphere with a white haze, 
rendered visible by the dim light of the moon. After hours of actual 
toil and suffering during the day, I was dozing in my slippers before 
a good hickory fire, havi ing suffered the book which I was reading to 
fall from my hand. But not even the ample jambs of the old farm- 
house could afford protection on that tempestuous night. The wind 
found its way through every nook and cranny, and certain creeping 
sensations, in the region of the back and shoulders, made me sensibly 
aware of its effects. 

The old clock shortly after striking eleven, and the family having 
retired, I arose, covered up the embers very carefully, muttering 
something about the danger of fire, and departed to my chamber. 
When the shock of jumping into a cold bed had a little subsided, and 
a universal shivering gave place to a genial warmth, I took a peculiar 
pleasure in listening to those sounds which betokened the intensity of 
the cold; the cracking and snapping of furniture in the toom, the 
creaking of trees and fences out of doors, and the noise of the blast, 
as it screamied in the distance, or came rushing in fitful gusts, driving 
the snow and particles of ice against the panes of glass. Then I 
thought of the poor and friendless, and those who would be slain that 
night by the wintry weather; and I offered up a prayer to Gop for 
the poor mariners on the coast. Oppressed with weariness, I could 
have sunk at once into a profound sleep, but dallied pleasantly upon 
the verge of slumber, a all things else in a delightful sense 
of personal rest and securit 

Perhaps I had remained a - half an hour in this state, when I was 
startled by the scraping of a man’s footsteps upon the porch below, 
followed immediately by three clear distinct raps at the door. I could 
scarcely believe my senses. ‘It is impossible,’ said I, ‘ that any one 
could have the cruelty to want the doctor to-night ;’ and I drew in 
my head, and lay still, in perfect desperation. But an angry end 
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petulant knocking succeeding without intermission, reminded me that 
though I might be very warm, the messenger without was very cold, 
and [ sprang out of bed forthwith. I looked out of the casement, and 
saw a man standing on the porch below, stamping his feet, and slap- 
ping his arms against his sides. ‘ What do you want” said I, in a 
tone as cold and severe as the night air. 

‘ Doctor, want you to come right off to Warner’s, to Rockaway 
South. He’s very sick — he’s dan-gerous.’ 

* How far is it ? 

‘ Eight miles.’ 

‘ How have you come ? 

‘On horseback.’ 

‘You should have come after me in a carriage. How do you ex- 
pect me to travel that distance on such a night ?” 

Here I drew in my night-cap, unable to endure the cutting blast, 
and requested the messenger to wait until I came down. I was not 
without hope that after inquiring the symptoms of the sick man, I 
should be able to despatch some remedies which would afford him 
relief. Inspired by this hope, I hurried down stairs, let the man into 
the kitchen, raked up the coals, and began to interrogate him forth- 
with. But he could not give the least information. He was only the 
bearer of a peremptory message for the doctor to come ‘right off’ 
This, then, settled the whole matter, and made the path of duty plain. 
I had a grand enterprise before me, and felt the calmness and reso- 
lution of a martyr, sacrificed by the compact which he has made with 
the public to the common good. I dismissed the messenger, and told 
him that I would follow him presently. Then seizing a lamp, and 
treading on a cat’s tail in my haste to be gone, I went directly to the 
cock-loft where Flummery slept. The little old man lay on his back, 
with his mouth wide open, snoring heavily, and it was not without 
remorse that I shook him by the head and shoulders. Perhaps he 
was dreaming of some heavenly kitchen, where all should be peace and 
quietness, and the voice of scolding and complaint should never come. 
‘Flummery,’ said I, ‘1 want my horse and sulkey.’ 

He started, and brought his slumbers to a termination by an abrupt 
snort; then sitting up, he tore a cotton handkerchief from his head, 
and rubbing his eyes, appeared to understand exactly the state of the 
case. ‘Yes, master,’ replied he; and with a laudable willingness and 
submission, he arose. On my way down stairs, Mrs. Qluaintley put 
her night-cap out of the door, and addressed me. 

‘Doctor, you have n’t surely got to go out such a night as ¢his, have 

ou? 
im Yes, madam, eight miles in the direction of Rockaway.’ 

‘ Tut-tut-tut! Too bad, too bad! Wont to-morrow do ? 

‘Surely not; it is a case of life and death.’ 

‘ Doctor,’ said she, with an air of mystery, ‘who is it? What’s 
the matter ? 

‘Ah, indeed, madam, I know not what the matter is. A Mr. War- 
ner lies very ill.’ 

‘Well, well, you must make yourself as comfortable as you kin. 
Doctor, tell Flum. to put Turk in the sulkey. He’s a wonnerful 
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warm critter to have next your Set. You ’ll find your red tippet 
hangin’ over a cheer by the kitchen fire-place. I’m afeared you trod 
on the cat as you come up, did n’t you? Goodness gracious me! 
how cold itis! How the wind blows !’ 

Having admonished Mrs. Quaintley not to stand talking in the cold, 
I hurried into my office, prepared a few medicines, enveloped myself 
in coats, over-coats, cloaks, tippets, and comforters, and seizing a buf- 
falo robe, went to the stable to assist Flummery. My poor old horse 
had just got upon his legs, and as he did so, he shook himself, and 
fetched a deep, heart-felt groan. ‘It is a cruel business on all hands, 
Flummery,’ said I, ‘ but especially so for Codger.’ 

‘Yes, master, pretty hard for Codger, and for you too, master.’ 

In a few moments I was ready, and drove out of the gate at a 
snail’s pace, having Turk with me. This was a young bull-dog that 
I thought a good deal of. I liked the idea of having some living thing 
near me on that dreary night, and the warmth imparted to the feet 
was not a secondary consideration. It was impossible to see beyond 
a few yards, owing to the drifting snow and sleet. Oh! how the 
winds raved, and howled, and swept through the top of my sulkey, 
as if they would have actually carried it away; and several times my 
horse was brought to a stand, unable to oppose their violence, and 
bent his head to the earth until they should have passed by. He had 
carried ine about half the journey, having been upon the road an 
hour or more, when he suddenly stopped, not by the force of the 
winds, but of his own accord; and notwithstanding my urgent en- 
treaty, resolutely refused to oie ance another step. The place was a 
cold, bleak meadow, far from human habitation, and the only alter- 
native appeared to be, to advance or perish on the road. I “jerked 
the reins, and applied the whip, but when every endeavor to urge 
him on proved fruitless, I sat still in silent despair, and looked at the 
cold moon, struggling dimly at intervals through the heavy, drifting 
clouds, and spoke to the dog who lay whining and whimpering at my 
feet. 

At last, summoning up energy, ‘ This will never do,’ said I; and I 
sprang out. I examined the harness in every part by the light of a 
lantern which I had brought with me. It was all right. I then seized 
the horse by the head, but he drew back with a spirit and determina- 
tion which I had never seen him manifest before. Happening to cast 
my eye downward, I saw the tide coursing at my very feet, bearing 
on its bosom large cakes of ice, which were carried along by the force 
of the current. The bridge had been carried away by the late freshet, 
and I remembered that the messenger had advised me to take a differ- 
ent road. Thanking a kind Providence for having preserved me 
from destruction, I retraced my steps a mile to where another road 
branched off; and here I seriously debated the propriety of prosecu- 
ting the journey any farther; but a sense of duty urged me on, to 
contend against all obstacles. Iwas so fortunate however as to meet 
with nothing serious until reaching a turnpike- gate, which being 
thrown wide open, I passed through, never stopping to pay the toll. 
But the pikeman had heard the rattling of wheels, and rushed out, 
bare-footed, and clad only in a long shirt. 

‘ Hallo!’ shouted he, in an eager voice. 
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I halted abruptly, and counted out three-pence into his trembling 
hand. 

‘Bom’nable cold night!’ said he, holding up the pennies close to 
his eyes, and turning them over in the dim light of the moon. 

‘Yes,’ replied I, laughing in spite of myself, at the ridiculous figure 
which he cut. My little dog Turk appeared affected in like manner, 
and without giving any intimation of what he was about to do, sprang 
from the sulkey, and seizing the pikeman’s garment, I verily thought 
that he would have pulled it off his back. The man hopped about 
in his bare feet, frightened out of his seven senses, and raised a great 
alarm, which brought his wife out also; and at that instant the dog 
returning to his place under the buffalo-skin, I inflicted on Codger a 
terrible thwack, and departed. Onward, onward we went, at the rate 
of four miles an hour, but we were now happily approaching the 
journey’s end, for | heard the booming of the Atlantic waves, as their 
deep bass mingled with the wintry winds. ‘ Bravo!’ exclaimed I, 
speaking to Turk and to Codger, on arriving at the place of destina- 
tion, and seeing a light in the window of the house ; ‘ here we are at 
last, in spite of all obstacles; arid for myself, I may be the means of 
saving a fellow-being’s life.’ 

Buoyed up by this hope, I pulled the latch of the kitchen door, and 
went in. Thoroughly chilled, my first object was to get warm; and not- 
withstanding every precaution, in a few minutes my fingers burned, 
and tingled, and pained me to such a degree that I could have wept, 
as I have often done when a child, on the same account. A negro 
was hanging over the fire, half stupified by the heat, who answered 
my inquiries as well as he could, rubbing his eyes open with his fists. 
Presently a woman came down with a dim light in her hand, but 
made no more of my arrival than if I had come only a hundred yards. 
She said the patient had been ‘kind o’ ailing’ for a week or more, 
and ‘did n’t seem to have no relish for his wittles ;’ whereas he gene- 
rally had a ‘ wonderful appetite to eat.’ But this evening he was 
‘ stomach-sick,’ and thought that he required doctorin’. Just at pre- 
sent he was in a sound and pleasant sleep, and perhaps it would n’t 
be best to disturb him. ‘ You can look at him, doctor,’ ‘ said she, if 
you reckon it will do any good ; but I spose you wont charge nothin’ 
if you don’t do nothin’.’ 

It is hard to tell whether I was more hurt or indignant at this re- 
ception, and I replied with as much spirit and severity as it was pro- 
per to use in speaking toa woman. I however insisted on looking at 
the man. If he were ill, he would certainly require assistance; if he 
were not, nothing would requite me for having come to Rockaway 
that night. 

Having visited the man in his chamber, and ascertained that he 
was not very ill, I returned to the kitchen, and sitting down before 
the fire, forgot my chagrin in an enjoyment of the genial warmth. 
For some moments I found ample cause for rumination, gazing alter- 
nately at the bed of hickory coals and at the cobwebs which graced 
the rough beams overhead. Presently my ear was startled by the 
cries and voices of a number of men without ; and one of them, thrust- 
ing his head in the door, gave the appalling cry, ‘A sHIP ASHORE!’ 
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I started to my feet at the intelligence. ‘Where does she lie?’ I 
inquired. 

‘ High upon the beach, two miles east of this.’ 

‘What is she 

‘An English brig, full of passengers.’ 

‘ Merciful heavens !’ I exclaimed ; ‘is there no relief for so many 
perishing souls ?’ 

‘I guess not. We are getting the neighbors together, to see if any 
thing can be done.’ 

I was aroused to learn the whole of the horrid truth, and resolved 
to follow the men. From them I learned that the vessel had been 
ashore several hours, and would scarcely hold together till morning. 
To bring away any part of the crew would be difficult in the day- 
time, but nearly impossible in the tempestuous night. Yet there were 
brave hearts and strong hands in the small company which was col- 
lecting to the rescue. We stopped at every lonely house, and every 
fisherman’s hut, on the approach to the sea-shore, and communicated 
the intelligence. Nor were those hardy men, who are accustomed to 
battle with the deep, deaf to the calls of humanity. They turned out 
with alacrity, and their wives and families kindled fires, and made 
provision for any of the shipwrecked sufferers who might be saved. 
We received occasional accessions to our number, as we journeyed 
along the deep sands, but we exchanged few words. For myself, [ 
had nearly covered my head in the folds of a large cloak, to withdraw 
myself as much as possible from the blast, which had become almost 
too cutting to be endured. 

Suddenly the whole company halted. ‘Hark!’ said one of the 
number. We listened attentively, and then for the first time heard as 
it were a choir of human voices, low and plaintive, swelling and sub- 
siding with the fitful gusts; sometimes dying altogether away, then 
rising with greater energy above the noise of the tempest and boom- 
ing of the waves. ‘ At this appalling sound, the men started off on a 
full run toward the beach. I followed, but soon paused, out of breath, 
having gained the summit of some hillocks of sand. I looked before 
me, and beheld the ocean lashed into fury by a succession of storms, 
and the white breakers rolling and bursting at my feet. I have never 
sailed in ships, nor been wafted to foreign climes ; but I have walked 
often on the shores of the great Sea, and have ever found it the same 
solemn, sublime, and comparatively changeless scene. The earth is 
various. It has its choice prospects. Spring-time and Summer flin 
thelr fascinations over it, and the Winter makes it bleak and barren. 
And wherever the green herb grows luxuriantly, or the harvests wave 
in ripeness, or the roses spring at our feet, we acknowledge the effect 
of culture, and are delighted with the work of man. But no hand 
save Gop’s is visible in the great and wide sea. In storm and in sun- 
shine it mirrors the form of the Atmieuty. It retains no traces, it 
upheaves no monuments. [or it, there is no summer, no winter. Ice 
cannot bind its breakers in irons, but it rolls on forever; free, im- 
mense, and immeasurable — a figure and a type of Gop! 

The night had become more clear; the moon rode high and less 
obscure in the heavens, seeming to look down with a cold apathy on 
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a world of sorrow and distress. But that which riveted the gaze of 
the beholder, was a large ship, not many yards from the shore, her 
spars, yards, and rigging distinctly visible, and her decks dark with 
human beings. ‘The sea was making a continual breach over her, and 
the spray turned into ice as it fell upon those who sought a refuge in 
securer places from the waves. It was even possible to discern some 
of the minuter details of the melancholy congregation ; the wild ges- 
tures which accompanied their heart-rending shrieks, and the arms 
uplifted to heaven in supplication ; friends locked in each other’s arms, 
and mothers clasping their infants in a cold embrace, vainly striving 
to cherish life by the last drop of their own bosoms. Horror-struck, 
I stood and gazed at the spectacle. I was too deeply absorbed to be 
any longer sensible of the bitter cold, but was trying to estimate by 
a vain arithmetic the amount of suffering and mortal agony brought 
together in so small a space, and how many trembling souls, whether 
of the guilty or purely innocent, were about to ascend from this tumul- 
tuous scene to the God who gave them. Then the same hope which 
springs up in the bosom of the wretched, found a place in mine, and 
I thought that those agonizing appeals must ascend to heaven, and 
that He who is merciful, and will pity the. helpless, would work a 
miracle to save them ; forgetting, at the same time, that He is wise as 
well as merciful, and that the wheels of nature cannot turn aside for 
the poor worms of the dust who may be crushed beneath them. 

The small group of men who had come down were collected on 
the water’s edge, and they were deliberating what steps to take to 
rescue a few out of the multitude who were freezing to death before 
their eyes. They were for the most part men of nerve and hardi- 
hood, who would not shrink from ordinary peril ; and their deliberate 
conviction was, that it would be madness to make an attempt, which 
in all human probability could result in nothing but the loss of their 
own lives. This virtual decree of abandonment appeared to be un- 
derstood by the unhappy persons upon the wreck, and they broke 
forth into cries so heart-rending, that they would have nerved the 
weakest arm to some deed of bravery. 

There was one, however, in that company of fishermen, who stood 
forth to plead for the perishing, and who advocated the opinion that 
it was possible to reach the ship. He was an old man. ‘The winter 
winds tossed his white locks as they fell over his shoulders in soft 
luxuriance ; and as he stood on a little hillock above his companions, 
and stretched forth his sinewy arm toward the ship, and pleaded with 
a rough eloquence, I thought it was a scene to which the painter only 
could do justice. He pleaded, he supplicated, in vain. The tears 
gushed upon his cheeks, and froze. Sparkling gems were they, 
‘already polished,’ from a rough mine. ‘Let us save,’ said he, ‘at 
least one, to tell the tale.’ 

When the men could not be prevailed on, the old man detached 
himself from the group, and waved his hand imperiously to his three 
sons. They obeyed the mandate, and proved worthy of their sire. 
All leaped into the boat ; in a moment more it was buoyant, and im- 
pelled by strong arms, rose above the perilous waves which threatened 
to dash it back upon the shore. We watched it as it rose and sunk, 
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with intense fear and interest. But oh! with what feelings was that 
little bark gazed at by the multitude who crowded the ship’s deck, 
and who trusted in its buoyancy and capacity to save them all! At 
one moment the pangs of death gat hold upon them; on the next, a 
tempting proffer of sweet life was held out to them, which they would 
fain embrace; and they recurred to earth and all which it contained 
most precious ; to the dear friends and lovers who were awaiting 
them, and would be ready to rush into their embrace; and to their 
illusory dreams of wealth and happiness, in the promised land which 
now lay stretched before their eyes ! 

The little boat, with difficulty surviving the high breakers, at last 
drew near. The eager crowds hung expectant over the ship’ s side ; 
and we looked on, fearful that they would rush in a body to the one 
point of rescue, and that the noble old man and his three sons would 
perish in their attempt. But it was otherwise ordered. It was found 
next to impossible to transfer any to the boat. On the summit of one 
wave, it came close under the ship’s bows ; by the next, it was carried 
far away into the gulf below; and the poor sufferers were tantalized 
with a vain hope. At length a man was seen to walk out on the fly- 
ing jib-boom, leading a boy with him ; and watching his opportunity, 
he succeeded in dropping ‘the lad into the arms of one of the men, 
and immediately after, letting himself down by a rope, when the boat 
came beneath him he fell into it. The rowers seized their oars and 
pulled with all their energy toward the shore, which they reached in 
safety. 

It would have been worse than useless to make a second attempt. 
The oars were clogged and rendered shapeless by the ice, and the 
men’s arms were paralyzed with cold. They therefore dragged the 
boat high up on the beach. When the hapless sufferers saw that they 
did not mean to return to them any more, there came a burst of lamen- 
tation from the ship, such as is indescribable! I would have stopped 
up my ears, and rushed from the shore; but there seemed a sort of 
propriety in remaining to see the-last, which held me back, and not a 
desire to be a witness of so horrid a spectacle. The cries continued 
at intervals until nearly morning, when they became fainter and fainter, 
and at last all was still. The long agony was over. The ship was 
manned by alifeless crew. Yet no one, to have looked at them, would 
have taken them for dead men, so upright did they stand at their 
several posts, as if they were gazing at a promised land, or had arrived 
at their desired haven. I was sitting under the lea of a sand-bank, 
near a fire made of drift-wood, and in company with those who had 
come down to the beach, when the last plaintive supplications ceased. 
We looked at each other, and spoke not a word; but knowing that it 
was all over, rose up and wended our way home in silence. I was 
exhausted with excitement, and longed to lay down my head, and to 
enjoy for a few hours the luxury of forgetfulness. It was all in vain. 
Those heart-rending cries kept ringing in my ears, and the whole 
scene which I had witnessed was perpetuated in dreams until the 
morning light. The sun rose brilliantly, and ushered in a fair day ; 
and as it shone on the bark Mexico, it told with surpassing effect upon 


myriads of gems, and icicles pendent from spars and rigging, and in 
men clad in complete armor. 
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It was two days after this, when the sea had given up many of its 
dead. The victims of the late disaster, as they had been recovered, 
were placed in a sort of hovel on the desolate shore, awaiting the re- 
cognition of friends. It was a singular and impressive spectacle. They 
lay there in all attitudes, rigidly frozen; some with their knees bent, 
and their hands clasped upon the breast, as if they had died in prayer; 
others exhibiting the contortions of those who had experienced great 
agony. Before the spirit had winged its flight, it seemed to have left 
an impress which remained fixed on the countenances of the dead. 
There you could trace unerringly the last emotions which had agitated 
their souls in death; the pangs of youth and age, of man and woman- 
hood. There you saw the closed lips and high brow of the strong 
man who had met his fate with resolution, and the intenser anguish of 
him who feared to die. Children appeared to be still sobbing, and the 
half-mumbled cake remained in their clenched fists. Resignation and 
calm joy were depicted on the countenances of a few, with an expres- 
sion so life-like, that one might haye deemed them the subjects of sweet 
dreams, and not of the long, last sleep. Death had spared the bloom 
on the frozen cheeks of a young girl. She lay with a crucifix clasped 
upon her breast. And where was the lover, who now lived in happy 
ignorance, but would on the morrow kneel at the side of the blooming 
corse! In the city, looking toward the sea with strained eyes, watch- 
ing every white sail, and wishing the intervening time to be blotted 
out which debarred him from so much happiness ! 

But why should I depict the whole of this sad reality, or bear wit- 
ness to that last recognition of friends? It is enough to say, that those 
who were friendless, and had been companions on the melancholy 
voyage, were buried in a single grave, and that many strangers wept 
at their burial. Alas! alas! how many a poor emigrant seeks our 
country as a place of refuge, only to find in it a grave — whose lives 
have been lost on the capes of the ancient Virginia, or in the danger- 
ous approach to our commercial emporium! They have come here, 
leaving friends and kindred, and from a country which, with all her 
faults, they love most dearly still. Yet here had they hoped to find 
what their hearts had too fondly imagined; a sweeter home, a more 
unfailing plenty, a larger and more pertect liberty. Every moment 
have their hopes increased, as they have been wafted nearer and nearer 
to these shores, until at last they have been condemned to the agony 
of perishing almost within the haven of safety, and at the very mo- 
ment when their delusive dreams seemed ready to be fulfilled. Their 
bones lie buried in the deep sea, or remain undiscovered on the 
shore, or Charity may have bestowed on them the rites of sepulture, 
and a monument in a strange land. 

The few past years have been remarkable fora series of appalling 
disasters, both on the broad seas and in our domestic waters. Oh! 
how much treasure, and wit, and learning, and refulgent beauty, went 
down in the Home, while mournfully over the misty deep that mid- 
night bell* tolled the knell of the dying! The spectacle has been 


* WueEn the steamer Home was wrecked upon the beach at Ocracoke, (N. C.,) they rang the bell 


* incessantly until she went to pieces on the breakers; and that melancholy sound was heard at a dis- 
tance, above the noise of the wind and waves, 
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lately seen, of a ship burning at midnight, and blazing like a beacon- 
light along the ice-bound shores of the Long-Island Sound, while 
thousands were gazing, gazing with foolish eyes, and arms impotent 
to save. But never, in the recollection of more recent disasters, will 
those who live along these shores forget the night whenthe bark Mexico 
was wrecked, and when the multitude upon her decks were frozen to 
death before their eyes. And never, we trust, will the memory of that 
brave old man depart, who so nobly did his duty. For that deed he 
desired no reward, but such as his own heart and conscience could 
accord him. He had accomplished for that unhappy crew that which 
he had most earnestly begged of Heaven, that at least one might reach 
the shore, who might be able to tell the tale of so much suffering ; and 
for the boy who had been saved, he was the darling of his parents, 
and while they wept for him as lost, with unmingled bitterness, the 
silver-haired old man replaced him safely in their arms. 


PASSING AWAY. 


I asxep a dark Stream, swiftly gliding 
To join the ocean’s mingled mass, 
*O Stream! why, ever unabiding, 
Dost thou still onward pass ? 
Winds, flowers woo thee! Stay, oh, stay!’ 
The dark Stream answered, hurrying on : 
‘I in the ocean depths must lie, 
Thou hastest to eternity : 
O mortal man, our lot is one — 
Passing away!’ 


I asked the Wind, the waters wooing, 
And with the gentle flowers at play : 
‘O Wind! sweet pleasure still pursuing, 

Why wilt thou ne’er delay ? 
Inconstant lover! stay, oh, stay!’ 
The soft Wind answered, hurrying on: 

‘Each lovely object I caress, 
Thou ever chasest happiness : 

O mortal man, our lot is one — 
Passing away ! 


I asked a Shadow flitting over 

A field where sweetest sunlight shone : 
*O fleeting Shadow, restless rover, 

No sooner come than gone! 
Light, gladness scorn’st thou? Stay, oh, stay!’ 
The Shadow answered, hurrying on: 

‘As flies yon cloud, I take my flight —_ 

Time’s shadow, life, seeks death’s dark night : 
O mortal man, our lot is one— 
Passing away !’ 


I asked the bright Cloud, lightly flying 
Across the heaven’s fair, azure breast: 
*O Cloud! on such pure bosom lying, 
Why wilt thou never rest ! 
Its love entreats thee! Stay, oh, stay!’ 
The bright Cloud answered, hurrying on : 
‘I seek a purer place than this, 
Thou seekest too a home of bliss: 
O mortal man, our lot is one— 
Passing away!’ 


G. H. Cotton. 


Hartford,( Conn.,) May, 1841.) 
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THE DEATH OF AN ANGEL. 





BY JEAN PAUL. 





TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN BY S&S. C. T. 


Tue Angel of the Last Hour, whom we so harshly call Dearu, is 
sent to us as the mildest and most benevolent of angels, that he may 
gently and tenderly pluck the sinking heart of man from life, and 
take it in the arms of liis love from this cold world to the genial at- 
mosphere of Eden. His brother is the Angel of the First Hour, who 
twice imprints his holy kiss upon the human soul ; the first time, that 
it may awake to life here below, and once again, when it enters the 
abode of happiness, that he may begin eternity with joy and smiles, 
even as he began time in sorrow and in tears. 

The battle-field was drenched in blood, and sighs, and tears, and 
heavy wailings were there. And‘as the Angel of the Last Hoiir drew 
forth the trembling souls of the woundéd and suffering warriors, his 
mild eyes overflowed, and he said : 

‘Alas for man! I will die once even as he dies, that I may know 
his last agony, and be enabled to soften and mitigate it, as I loosen 
him from life.’ 

The boundless circle of angels who loved him above, drew near to 
their compassionate brother; and they promised the cherished one 
that they would be near to him at the moment of his death, and with 
their radiant heaven would surround him, that he might thereby know 
that he had passed through the Valley of the Shadow of Death, and 
was again in the home of his love. And his beauteous brother, whose 
second kiss is to us even as the cheering beams of morning are to the 
flowers which have been chilled by the night-dews, pressed his cheek 
tenderly, and said : 

‘When I kiss thee again, my brother, thou wilt be dead on earth, 
and once more among us!’ 

Moved with holy love, the Angel descended upon the battle-field, 
where now but one yet breathed ; an ardent, noble youth, who heaved 
his crushed breast in expiring agony. By the side of the dying Hero 
was no one save his betrothed bride ; but he could no longer feel even 
her hot tears, and her lamentations wete mistaken by him for the dis- 
tant battle-cry. The Angel quickly drew nigh, and with a burning 
kiss he drew the soul from the cleft breast, and committed it to his 
brother, who kissed it for the second time, and it smiled as it ascended. 

The Angel sped like lightning into the deserted soutl-case, reani- 
mating the corpse, and the revived heart again circulated the warm 
life-blood. But how strangely was he affected by his new body! His 
eye of light became dimmed under the influence of his new nervous 
system. His formerly elevated and rapid thoughts were how slowly 
wading through the dull circle of the brain. All objects were merged 
in a misty and soft-colored vapor, which shaded and tinted them like 
the autumn, and the hot air seemed to consume him in the burning 
hectic. All his perceptions became darker, more impetuous, more 
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centered upon self, and were to him but as the instinct of the lower 
animals is to us. A fierce hunger raged, and thirst burned within 
him, and he was agonized with mortal pain. He heaved his severed, 
bleeding breast, and his first breath was a sigh for a forsaken heaven ! 
‘ This is the death of man!’ thought he, but he saw not the concerted 
signs of Death; no angel, and no radiant heaven; and he perceived 
that this was only their life. 

Toward evening the earthly strength of the Angel failed, and the 
weight of mortality seemed to rest upon his head — for Steep sent 
his messengers. His inward thoughts had lost their brilliancy and 
light, and had become as a smouldering fire ; and the impressions of 
the day were like monstrous and confused shadows, and the senses 
seemed lost and unmanageable— for Dreams sent their messengers. 
At length the veil of SLEEP was wrapped about him, and he sank into 
the temporary death of night ; and he lay there alone and stiffened, 
even as we poor mortals. Then a heavenly dream flew with its thou- 
sand mirrors before his soul, and showed him in each a circle of an- 
gels and a heaven of rays; and the earthly body seemed, with all its 
sorrows, to fall from him. ‘Ah,’ exclaimed he, in fruitless transport, 
‘my first sleep was then my death!’ But when he again awakened 
with the same oppressed heart, full of heavy human blood, and looked 
upon the earth, and the night, he said: ‘ This was but the picture of 
Death and not itself, even though I saw the heaven of stars and 
angels.’ 

The betrothed bride of the Hero perceived not that an angel dwelt 
in the bosom of her beloved, and still tenderly held the hand of him 
who had gone so far from her. But the Angel loved the innocent 
delusion, even as a human being might have loved it; and he wished 
not to die before her, that she might forgive him in heaven, that he 
had caused her, in one and the same form, to embrace an angel and 
her own dearly beloved one. And she did die first. Sorrow had 
bowed the head of this fair flower too lowly, and it lay broken upon 
the brink of the grave. She sank before the weeping angel, not as 
the sun, who in the face of all nature plunges into the far ocean, its 
gorgeous glory reaching even unto heaven; but as the gentle moon, 
which at midnight casts around her silver light over the suspended 
mist-wreaths, and in that veil of beauty vanishes from our sight. 
Death sent his gentle sister, the Swoon, as his precursor, who stilled 
her throbbing heart, and fixed her fair face in a still fairer loveliness, 
as the bloom of the rose faded from it. And her brow became white, 
even as the snow of winter, beneath which the spring of eternity is 
silently preparing its verdant beauties. Then burst from the swelling 
eye of the Angel one burning tear, which forced itself from his full 
heart, as a pearl is loosened from the broken shell. The betrothed 
bride awoke once more. Once more she looked upon him, and drew 
him to her heart in a long, last embrace ; and as she kissed him and 
said, ‘1 am indeed with thee again, my own beloved one!’ she ex- 
pired. Then the Angel fancied that his heavenly brother had given 
him the kiss, and this was Death; but no starry heaven appeared 
around him, and he sighed when he found that this was not his own 
death, but only a human pang at the death of another. 

‘Oh! unhappy mankind!’ cried he; ‘ poor sons of men, how can 
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ye endure this? How can ye bear to become old, when the circle 
of the Loved, who have been young with you, is broken, and at last 
entirely lost !— when the graves of friends are but as — to your 
own !— when old age is but as the sad, empty hour of a cooled 
battle-field, and ye are left alone? Alas for ye! How can ye en-, 
dure it ? 

By the possession of the body of the departed Hero, the gentle An- 
gel was now placed among stern men, in the midst of their injustice, 
their crimes, their passions. He was oppressed with sadness at the 
sight of human tyranny, and he sympathized deeply in the many sor- 
rows which he saw around him. Alas! that the burning sting of en- 
mity should pierce that gentle breast! Alas! that aught of human 
unkindness should be shown toward one so holy and so pure! One 
who from all eternity had felt and known nought save the joy and 
love of heaven in himself and his angelic brethren! Again he ex- 
claimed : ‘ The death of man is painful indeed ;’ but it was not death, 
for no angel appeared. 

In a few days he was fully wéary of a life which we drag on for 
half a century, and longed to be again in his heavenly home. The 
beautiful evening sun attracted his kindred soul. He was faint with 
pain, and he went with the glow of evening upon his brow to the 
grave-yard—that verdant back-ground of life, where the earthly veils 
of those happy spirits whom he had formerly released from this life 
were mouldering. Full of sad longings for death, he placed himself 
upon the newly-made grave of the unspeakably beloved bride, and 
gazed upon the fading glories of the setting sun. He looked upon 
his own mangled body, and said : 

‘Thou too wouldst lie down and die, and give no more pain to any 
one, if I sustained thee not.’ And he thought compassionately of the 
weary life of man, as his own agony showed him the sorrow with 
which men purchase their virtue and their death; and he rejoiced 
that he had been enabled to spare the noble hero whose body he had 
reanimated, the weariness and pain of a lingering dissolution. He 
was deeply affected at the thought of human virtue, and his soul was 
filled with love toward those beings who, amid all the dangers and 
difficulties in the rugged path of life, yet swerve not from the bright 
pole-star of duty, but in the beauty of their benevolence stretch forth 
their hands to aid their weaker brethren, and go down like the sun on 
earth, that they may arise in heaven in the brightness of their glory. 

These emotions opened his wound, and his blood flowed afresh 
upon the hillock, and the exhausted body sank to earth. Tears of 
joy seemed to break the rich tints of evening into a rosy swimming 
sea. The air seemed full of music, as it were the echo of far-off 
strains. For a moment a dark cloud passed over the Angel, as it 
were a very little sleep; a radiant heaven surrounded him, and my- 
riads of angels were about him. ‘Art thou here again, deceitful 
Dream? said he. But the Angel of the First Hour drew near, and 
embraced him, and gave him the sign of the kiss, and said: ‘ That 
was Death, oh! eternal brother and heavenly friend!’ And the Hero 
and his beloved softly repeated it, as the rays of the setting sun dis- 
closed the bleeding body gently drooping into the open grave of the 
bride. 





Mohawk River. 


MOHAWK RIVER. 


River whieh freshenest amid these hills 
And pastoral vallies, grateful is the sound 
Of thy glad waters rippling through the reeds 
Beneath me in the sunshine! O’er my head 
S weet breezes, singing from the wilderness, 
Whisper of summer-time amid the ‘eaves 
And in the waving tree-tops. Pleasantly 
The merry boblink in the meadow grass 
Poises fis golden wing, and ’mid the stems 
Of the green bushes and the springing reeds 
Chirrups the grasshopper. 


Thus year by year 
Hast thou been witness to the sweet return 
Of the gay Summer; thus over thee have passed 
The seasons in their grateful interchange, 
With song, and bloom, and tempest. Thou hast seen 
The snows of Winter whitening the far hills, 
When the fierce North hath cast upon the woods 
His cold and darkness; and when Spring hath come 
Down on the wakening wilderness, with song, 
And light, and blossom, and the early flowers 
Have scented the wood-thickets, by the marge, 
Seated among the reeds, hast thou beheld 
The savage, decked with war-paint and gay beads, 
Sharpening his tomahawk. Far through the woods, 
In the hush noon-tide of the summer’s day, 
Oft has thou heard his war-whoop ringing loud 
And long from the dense wildernéss. Beside 
Thy waters he hath stooped to wash his knife, 
Red with the blood of tender infancy, 
And youth, and sturdy manhood. Thou hast seen 
The forms of belted warriors, gray-haired chiefs, 
And maidens with their tresses decked with flowers : 
Yetall have passed away! These massy trees, 
In whose green roofs the winds of noontide play, 
Gaze on their sports nolonger. Fragrant airs, 
Freshening the woods in the sweet summer months, 
Sull ripen the red berries, and the snow, 
Driving before the wintry wind, still falls 
Bright o’er the forest, and the birds come back 
In the gay spring-time: but that noble race 
Who dwelt upon thy borders, they who built 
Amid these hills their birchen villages, 
Alas! they cannot boast a sepulchre ! 


I look around me, and I mark the change 

Which thus hath stricken them. The settler’s axe 
Hath done its office, and the mighty trees 

Which filled thy borders with their leafy gloom, 
Retreating to the upland, now look down 

On cultured fields and snow- white cottages; 
Boys whistle by the road-side, and the swain 
Sings at his labor; mirrored in thy face, 

The sable crow, beating the summer air 

With his long glossy wings, floats from the wood 
On to the neighboring corn-field. In the sweet 
Soft wind which stirs the blossoms in the grass, 

I hear the bustle of the crowded mart 

That murmurs by thy waters. On thy smooth 
Dark current I behold inverted spires, 

With their green shutters, and bright weather-cocks 
oa pleasant sunshine. Now a leaf, 
Shaken by wild birds from the boughs o’erhead, 
Breaks the bright picture, and a solemn frog 
Comments below upon my reverie ! 
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THE LATTERLIGHTS AND THEIR PROGENY. 





. 
OR DOINGS IN THE CITY OF THE SAVANS. 





These of death 
No hope may entertain. Cary’s DanTe. 





Dum vitant stulti vitia, in contraria currunt. Horace. 


Ir is impossible to foretel what result the improvements of the 
present day are to bring about. They tend to something; either a 
higher state of enjoyment or a deeper state of unhappiness. The 
existing chrysalis state cannot continue forever. A change is to take 
place in the moral world, which reflecting minds are awaiting with 
the greatest solicitude. The momentum which the intellect has ac- 
quired in this era of the world, in consequence of certain inventions, 
is surprising. And the confusion which it has created in the moral 
world is such, that in certain quarters it would almost seem that 
‘Chaos had come again.’ If this be the case, and mankind shall] pur- 
sue the course usual to them when thrown off their bias, the rapid 
strides with which it will encompass this fair earth will be wonder- 
ful indeed. That the reader may more fully understand us, we 
will give him some account of a scene recently enacted in an an- 
cient ‘emporium’ of an Eastern empire, known as the City oF THE 
Savans. Wise beyond comparison; proud of their inexhaustible 
wealth, of their splendid palaces, and magnificent gardens; of their 
just laws, and the equable administration of them; of their vast libra- 
ries, and above all,of the great names that adorn their annals; the 
inhabitants of this city were once accustomed, indirectly, to give laws 
to the empire. The impress of profound wisdom was so visible in all 
their transactions, and the confidence in them so great, that they were 
generally followed without much examination; and this continued to 
be the case until the commencement of the present age ; when, from 
some erratic conduct of which they had been guilty, confidence began 
to diminish ; and now, in mind and manners, if not in wealth, they 
have found the common equilibrium, although they labor under the 
false impression that their ancient influence still continues, to its full 
extent. 

In this city there have for many years existed orders and classes, 
which, although composed of men of great knowledge, have*held va- 
rious and conflicting opinions touching certain matters to which they 
attach vast importance. Among the later of these classes are the 
Nooptes, or LATTerLIGHTs, who separated themselves entirely from 
all other orders, whose doctrines they condemned unconditionally, and 
maintained that theirs was the only true order. As they held that 
their souls were in every respect equal, and formed one community, 
after they were separated from the earthly clogs with which they 
were connected, they thought that by ‘ similitude’ they should 
have their lands, goods, and bodies, in common also. And it is 
not strange, such is the propensity of the human family to social 


existence, that the ranks of this clan swelled to quite a formidable 
extent. 
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But, although this class called themselves Latterlights, they were 
not the /ast lights which were to illumine the City of the Savans. 
Another class —if they have a sufficiently distinctive character to 
entitle them to be called a class — has recently made its appear- 
ance, which bids fair to create a moral revolution in the city, such as 
has not before been dreamed of. This class is composed of indivi- 
duals who have separated themselves from all other classes and clans, 
as well as of many who belonged to no particular order. They are 
all odd specimens of human nature, and are doggedly determined to 
exercise their opinions unfettered. They at first undertook, each one 
by himself, to exert an influence upon the community, apparently 
without being aware that there were others of diverse sentiments 
operating in the same way. But at length, finding that their exer- 
tions were not attended with much success, and finding too that there 
were adverse influences in their way, they sought to ascertain what 
they could be, and finally learned the important fact, that they were 
opposed by persons who had two ideas in common with them, one of 
which was, that individual effort was the only kind of effort which 
should be exerted in a free city; that it was the only democratic 
effort; whereas associated effort was tyrannical: and the other was, 
that all existing institutions were useless and intolerable. 

When this discovery was made, it produced a little effervescence 
of feeling among them; but they thought it best to stifle their anger, 
and see if some mode might not be adopted by which they could unite 
their efforts, and still retain their individuality. At length they agreed 
to call a Convention of all who were disposed to discuss the utility 
of the institutions of the city; well aware that discussion would un- 
settle the public mind on questions which for ages had been at rest ; 
and well aware too that they should obtain as much and perhaps more 
notoriety, as individuals, in a convention where there was perfect free- 
dom, than they could separately in the broad city. 

The convention was at length assembled ; and as much pains were 
taken to secure a large attendance, the temple where it was appointed 
to be held was early filled with an expectant multitude. Its novelty 
was attractive to the curious and gratifying to the skeptical. After it 
was organized, the chairman stated its object to be the free discussion 
of diverse questions which involved the propriety of the continuance 
of certain existing customs, which, although having the sanction of 
antiquity, were alleged by many to have had their origin in an age less 
enlightened than the present, and therefore were not binding upon us. 

Before the chairman had fairly concluded, a short, squab, restless, 
red-haired gentleman, with peaked features, and gray, twinkling eyes, 
sprang upon his feet, and hurriedly stated that he had a resolution to 
offer. ‘The chairman, who was evidently a courteous man, endeavored 
to smooth over this forced conclusion of his remarks in the best man- 
ner possible, and calmly bade him offer it. The short, squab man, 
then read to this effect : 

‘Resotvepd, That priests are nuisances ; that they are useless, un- 
necessary, expensive appendages to useless, unnecessary, and ex- 
pensive institutions, and ought to be abolished.’ 


He then proceeded to support his resolution somewhat after the 
following fashion : 
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‘ Mr. Chairman : [ shall contend that this resolution ought to pass, 
for several substantial reasons, Sir. The order of priests was estab- 
lished by an ignorant people, Sir, who required instruction, Sir; and 
it being more convenient that—that the burthen of their support 
should fall upon many, Sir, while each — each individual could receive 
the same benefit as if he had a priest by himself, Sir, whole classes 
contributed to the support of one, Sir. Thus, Sir, the order arose, 
and the reason why it has been so long perpetuated is, that the ex- 
pense — expense to the people has been, though heavy, too light to 
make a fuss about, Sir, because it was so ancient an institution, Sir. 
What reason is there, Sir, that this City of the Savans, which is the most 
enlightened city on the face of the globe, and is more learned than any 
other city can be, Sir, what reason is there, Sir, that we should be at 
such an expense for nothing, Sir? I ask— ask you that—eh, Sir, 
eh? Why these priests, Sir, are an idle, presumptuous, money-getting 
set of men, Sir, who imagine — imagine, Sir, that they are above their 
race ; yes, Sir, above ws, Sir! It is high time that they were abol- 
ished, Sir!’ , 

This speaker having thus enthusiastically concluded, another arose, 
and stated that although he was not a member of the convention, he 
would make a remark in reply to the gentleman last up, as he under- 
stood that every one had equal liberties in this meeting. He thought 
that when a public speaker who had no regard for his own character 
undertook to undermine the reputations of those who had, there was 
a general feeling of disgust in the bosoms of his hearers. It was a very 
easy matter for an empty-purse man — a man who had no faculty to 
obtain a livelihood either by mental or physical exertion — to suggest 
the destruction of men whose characters and habits they could not 
appreciate ; and it was his opinion that such persons ought to endeavor 
to assist themselves in some other way than by intermeddling with 
the affairs of others. 

The first speaker now arose in great wrath. With his eyes flashing 
fire, and his arms moving with great velocity, he thus vented his in- 
dignation : 

‘Who calls me an empty-purse man?—a man of no faculties ? 
an intermeddler, Sir? ‘Feeling of disgust!’ If there is sucha feel- 
ing, it must be corrected, Sir! The bosoms of men must be reformed, 
Sir. I say 1 am zo¢ an empty-purse man, Sir! I—lI scorn the 
accusation, as well as the accuser, Sir! And I hurl — hurl it back 
with tenfold vengeance in the face of him who made it, Sir! Heisa 
priest, Sir; yes, Sir, a priest —I1 know he is, Sir! He is afraid of 
inquiry. His order is in danger, Sir!’ 

Much confusion now prevailed. Some urged the speaker on with 
the very expressive exclamation, ‘Go it!’ Others called to him: 
‘Show your money —that’s the best argument;’ and a motion was made 
to lay the resolution on the table. When the orator heard this motion, 
he roared out: ‘It shan’t be laid on the table, Sir; no Sir, it shall 
pass, Sir; it SHALL pass!’ 

But the chairman took advantage of an interval in which he ap- 
peared to be coaxing the air for breath, to put the motion, which was 
instantly carried. ‘The astonishment of the speaker at this unexpeeted 
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contretemps was such, that he actually lost the power of speech; and 
seizing his hat, he pressed his way through the crowd, and passed 
from the house amid loud cheers. 

After this summary disposition of the first speaker, another person- 
age of very different appearance arose. He was rough in speech and 
in manners, but still he had sense enough to know that to enforce an 
argument, the very worst course to take was to get into a passion, and 
defy his hearers to reject it. He said that he regretted the confusion 
from which the assembly had just recovered. The resolution which 
had been before the convention was important and true; and he be- 
lieved that this would be the opinion of the people, when they fully 
understood it. But as it was not now before the convention, he would 
offer the following for consideration : 

‘Resotvep, That one day in the week is not, more than another, 
holy time; and that consequently the day called the Sabbath is not of 
divine origin ; that it is needless, useless, dangerous, and ought to be 
abolished.’ - 

He had but little to say upon the resolution, but what he should say 
he thought would convince his hearers of its correctness. He could 
see no difference in days. He lived in a retired part of the city, and 
all days were alike there. There was nothing to indicate that one 
was more holy than another. ‘If the Sabbath was a holy day, why 
did n’t they stick to the old seventh day of the week, and not change 
it to the first ?— the day which, in point of numbers, was the very far- 
thest from it? It was useless, needless, and dangerous, because it was 
profitless ; because it encouraged idleness ; if. men were idle one 
whole day in seven, they were inclined to be idle longer. The pro- 
gress of the age required the employment of our whole time ; and it 
seemed to him as morally certain that where a whole community were 
regularly idle one seventh part of their time, in an age so enlightened 
as the present, they could not advance, but would rather retrograde. 

This speech excited the irrascibility of a short-waisted man, with a 
long face and dark complexion, who in arapid and obstreperous man- 
ner insisted that such blasphemy was intolerable. It was not to be 
borne. He talk about ‘morally certain!’ Why, Sir, how can a man 
talk about morality, when he do n’t know what it is? He says he 
can’t see any difference between Sunday and a week-day! He must 
be blind indeed! How still is that blessed day, and all others how 
noisy! People go to meeting on Sunday to hear the gospel preached, 
and that makes the day holy; and the man who says it is not holy, 
must have a poor conscience, to say the least.’ 

The person who offered the resolution replied, that he considered 
that a most niggardly argument. It had not convinced and would not 
convince him of the sanctity of the Sabbath. In his part of the city 
the same stillness reigned throughout the year, and he did not think 
it would be broken until the ‘crack of doom,’ were it not for an occa- 
sional thunder-storm, or a hebdomadal altercation between two good 
wives, who lived opposite each other, which occurred on that day. As 
to meetings, there were no such things there to his knowledge. 

The short-waisted man, with the long face and dark complexion, 
took the expression ‘ niggardly,’ which his opponent applied to his 
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argument, as an aihen Gunes at ae person, and he resented it, as it 
seemed to some of the by-standers, in a very shrewd and becoming 
manner. ‘ Niggardly!’ said he, ‘ niggardly People ought to think 
of their own looks, before they talk about the looks of others ; and [ 
should think it very pretty indeed for a man as black as that man is, 
to talk about niggers!’ As the person alluded to was very dark, the 
last speaker thought he had made a fine hit; and he was confirmed 
in his belief, by the hearty laughing of those who heard him. 

A grave personage, with an air of waggishness, now arose. He 
said that as this was a free meeting, he would make a few remarks, 
though he had not the honor of being a member of the convention. 
He had heard some freedom of remark and of epithet here, and as 
this was in perfect accordance with the character of the meeting, he 
for one could not object to it. It was alleged in Holy Writ that a 
certain quadruped was endowed with the power of speech, and it 
was his opinion, from the appearance and manner of the last two 
speakers, that some of that quadruped’s descendants had strayed 
among us. 

The chairman hoped that the question might be kept in view, what- 
ever liberties gentlemen might take in their remarks. 

A person with an open, ingenuous, countenance ; a soft, but restless 
eye ; a head partially bald, with a large organ of reverence, in a rather 
dignified manner now addressed the assembly. He asserted his be- 
lief in a Supreme Being, and in his unbounded generosity. He could 
not believe that he would punish men for doing that which they could 
not help, nor withhold punishment from those who did wrong inten- 
tionally. It was his opinion that men had a right to keep any day as 
Sabbath which they saw fit. It was not obligatory on any one to 
keep, or not to keep, such aday. There was one rule by which he 
was governed in all his conduct; ‘ Resist not evil.’ If one man forces 
me to meeting on Sunday, I go voluntarily, as it were; if another 
compels me to work, I do it voluntarily; and if another obliges me 
to do nothing, I do that voluntarily, as it were. I resist not evil, be 
it what it may. 

Here some one asked the gentleman what he would do if three 
different individuals should force him to do the several things he had 
mentioned, at the same time ? 

He was prepared for the question. He said he never anticipated 
such an occurrence ; but if it should take place, he should remain 
passive, and let them do as they pleased. (Cheers.) This rule was 
the only safe guide, and had been of vast assistance to him in every 
situation in which he had been placed ; and by it he had been enabled 
to form an opinion upon the resolution before the meeting. And it 
was his opinion, under this rule, that Sunday ought to be abolished, 
and that it ought not to be abolished. 

Next arose a bellicose looking personage, with a Roman 1 nose. It 
was his ‘ established persuasion, after extended and elaborate cogita- 
tion, that the heretofore dominant system of waging hostilities was 
anti-christian and anti-republican. ‘The rectified principle was ex- 
tending itself throughout the universal world—as in this enlightened 
age might be expected —which was, never to provoke to aggression ; 
but while nations were in a pacific state, to make the most magnifi- 
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cent preparations to secure our country against the inroads of a mer- 
ciless, mercenary enemy. Then, being able successfully to oppose 
resistance to foreign invasion, the necessity for resisting evil would 
not exist, for evil would not then make its appearance.’ 

At this clear and intelligible speech, the ‘ resist-not-evil’ speaker 
was exceedingly indignant ; and looking daggers at its author, wished 
to know how, in the name of reason, he could put such a construction 
upon his motto? ‘No other person than an advocate of unholy, deadly, 
devastating war, could ever, in this advanced age, construe it in this 
way.’ 

Here his opponent wished to explain, but no explanation would 
suit; he had uttered the most heterodox, nay the most blasphemous 
opinions he had ever heard. ‘I call the gentleman to order—order !’ 
exclaimed his opponent, emphatically, at the same time giving him a 
glance that would have annihilated any other man with a bump of 
reverence. ‘The glance was returned. The gentleman with the Ro- 
man nose arose and brandished his fist ; he who resisted not evil 
shook both of his in a most daring manner. The ladies screamed, 
and the chairman insisted upon order. After much commotion among 
the audience, the non-combatants were partly persuaded and partly 
forced into their seats, and order was restored. 

The convention was now regaled with a remarkably refined speech 
from a man of exquisite sensibility, with long hair, moustaches, im- 
perial, and a dress in the most fashionable style ; perfumed with com- 
pounds grateful to educate d olfactories, but greatly offensive to the 
unsophisticated. ‘Hi av,’ said he, ‘a very hexcellent hobjection in 
favor of the resolution, which I am of hopinion will satisfy hall ob- 
serving minds that it ought to pass. Sabbath is a very flat and vul- 
gaw word, and has such I think hought to be abolished. Beside, it 
is a Jewish word, and hanti-christian, and hanti-republican, and hanti- 
savanic, and hanti-democratic, and is too far behind this enlightened 
hage. Allo-wed time, in my opinion, would be much more poetical 
and happropriate.’ 

‘Mr. Chairman,’ said our waggish acquaintance, ‘I do not know 
that I can exactly describe the effect that the argument of the speaker 
last up has produced on my mind. I presume it has convinced some 
of the audience, it certainly has convinced me, that the gentleman 
bears a very close resemblance to Ephraim, as we have him described 
by Hosea: ‘ Ephraim,’ says the prophet, ‘is a cake not turned.’ The 
interpretation of which, as I suppose, in this enlightened age, is ‘half- 
baked.’ 

After the merriment which this sally created had died away, a 
speaker arose who was a novelty. He was a tall, cadaverous man, 
with sharp features and a sepulchral voice; and the words he uttered 
were of such an oracular description, that the audience had some dif- 
ficulty in persuading themselves that they were not listening to a dele- 
gate from the charnel-house. He spoke as follows: 

‘Man unillumined knoweth nothing. Soul is chaotic. Matter is 
opaque. Knowledge is light. As light matter, so knowledge illu- 
mines the soul. The popular Sabbath is historical. The holy Sab- 
bath is spiritual. Therefore Sabbath is dual. These, diverse and 
alien, sway the world in vacillation. Ever priests are integrated. 
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Steeples are orbed. Churches angled. In these, Sabbaths are ob- 
served ; priests are interchanged, and souls orbiculated in the spiritual 
firmament. Each Sabbath is consecutive. Diversity is its form, grace 
its vesture.’ 

Here some one in the centre of the congregation repeated the rid- 
dle of Sampson : 


‘ Out of the eater came forth meat, 
And out of the strong came forth sweetness.’ 


The waggish gentleman again arose. He said that he had listened 
with great attention to the remarks of gentlemen, and from appear- 
ances, he was fearful that the audience were convinced that priests 
and Sabbaths were at least useless; but for himself, he did not believe 
that since the days of Sampson there had ever been such a slaughter 
with a jaw-bone, as there had been of ideas by the gentleman from 


the grave-yard, who had just sat down; and he thought the conven- 
tion might well exclaim : 


‘With the jaw-bone of an ass, heaps upon heaps, 
With the jaw-bone ofan ass, have a thousand been slain!’ 


The dryness with which this remark was made, created a shout of 
laughter such as we shall not attempt to describe. The chairman 
thumped and called ‘Order!’ The cadaverous gentleman looked 
fire-brands ; a few incensed hearers hissed, and it was long before suf- 
ficient order was restored to obtain an adjournment. 

On the opening of the convention the following day, the gentleman 
who looked as though he had just been dug up, and who had suffered 
from such an ignominious comparison at the close of the first meeting, 
felt constrained again to speak. (uoth he: ‘ Yesterday was insult. 
Manners are to- -day. Always gentleman have manners. Unity is both. 
Let unity sway this multitude. Diversity all else.’ 

A person inquired if the wearers of long hair would be allowed to 
speak in the convention.’ 

‘I av an hobjection to that question,’ exclaimed the perfumed gen- 
tleman; ‘and ham of opinion that it is in the ’ighest degree insulting 
to gentlemen, and ’ope it will not pass.’ 

A female voice was now heard. All eyes were turned in the 
direction from whence it proceeded, and were greeted with a counte- 
nance of surpassing beauty. Already had the fire of insulted dignity 
begun to exhibit itselfin her eyes. She was surprised that such a 
question should be asked; it was an insult to her sex, and she felt it 
her duty to defend it. ‘ Doesthe man who made the inquiry,’ said 
she, removing her bonnet, and allowing a profusion of dark, glossy 
ringlets to fall over her shoulders, and at the same time elevating her 
voice, ‘ does he think, because we are women and wear long hair, that 
we have no rights? Am I to be deprived of the privilege of giving 
utterance to mythoughts? I assure you, Mr. Chairman, I am not! 
Not all these self-styled ‘lords of creation’ shall prevent my speaking 
when and where I choose. And Man will soon be taught that Woman 
is no longer to be trampled upon. Nature forbids it; free opinion 
forbids it; the progress of the age forbids it!’ 

The great beauty of the lady, her majestic figure, the dignity of her 
air, and the musical sweetness of her voice, at first enlisted the sym- 
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pathies of her auditors ; a ‘dies soon wrought herself into such a 
passion, and became so violent in her gesticulations, that a revulsion 
took place in their feelings. The idea that one of the fairest of the 
fairest part of human kind should thus unsex herself, created disgust 
in the bosoms of all, except those of a few non-combatant Smite-nots, 
whose philosophy enabled them to control the finer feelings with which 
nature had favored them. 


After the excitement which the harangue of the woman produced 
had subsided, the resolutions which had been introduced were taken 
up in their order, and discussed in a manner similar to that of the day 
before. Priests and Sabbaths were denounced, and a freedom of 
opinion and of expression was allow ed, to which the most radical could 
not object. All existing institutions which were hallowed by much 
antiquity, were assailed with a bitterness seldom equalled, and with 
arguments most absurd. The ‘ superior intelligence of the age’ could 
not receive sufficient laud, and was used as one strong argument for 
abolishing these institutions, and of forming others, upon “which the 
impress of this superior intelligence should distinctly appear. At the 
close of the session, the resolutions were adopted, and measures were 
concocted by which the light that had sprung up in the minds of 
the assembly should be diffused through the city. The meeting 
was then adjourned to a future day. 

The opening for discussion of questions which for ages have been 
settled, has already had a serious effect upon the public mind in the 
City of the Savans. The principal movers in the matter are by no 
means idle, and doubts and surmises begin to be rife in the commu- 
nity. Heaven defend this people against the horrors of a French 
Revolution, which we fear they will suffer, if they thus continue the 
agitation of questions, the tendenc y of which is the unsettling of cus- 
toms that are admitted to be of vital importance to the prosperity and 


peace of a people. J. E. G 


FAREWELL: FROM GOE 


l. 


By eves be the farewell taken, 
Trenibling vainly on my lips; 
Wretched, since by thee forsaken, 

Now my manhood feels eclipse. 


Il. 


Dreadtul in this bitter hour 
Love’s else sweet and tender band; 
Cold the kiss, without life’s power — 
Faint the pressiue of thy hand. 


Ill. 


Oh! how once the stolen greeting 
Thrilled my bosom with delight! 
Like Spring’s earliest violet, meeting 

Wanderer’s unexpecting sight. 


IV. 

Hence no more I twine fresh wreaths, 
Rosy crowns, no more for thee ; 
Vainly May her fragrance breathes — 

Dreary Autumn frowns for me! 
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THE AMERICAN AT HOME. 


A RIDE IN AN OMNIBUS. 


FROM THE FRENCH. 


Ir is well in these times to cast a glance upon the newspapers, to 
see if one may not have received an appointment under the new 
administration. From this errand, stepping into the street from the 
Exchange reading-room, I ran foul, as it is necessary, of an omnibus. 
‘Walk in,’ said the cad: I did so, though not intending to ride, and 
was followed by a pretty shop-girl, with a million of raven curls upon 
her brow, who sat just in front, and let down her eye-lids like the 
draw-bridge of a fortress. She opened them once, then closed them 
immediately ; then half-opened and shut them again. I sat reflecting 
upon female modesty, till I became disgusted, and was about to get 
out, not wishing to go any where, when a woman in black, of a lady- 
like air, and exceeding beauty, dropped into the seat by me, noise- 
lessly, like a fleece of descending snow, except the color. ‘ All’s 
right,’ said the cad, and we set off. She had a little dimple on her 
chin, impressed by Love’s little finger. Amoris digitulo is a pretty, 
expressive phrase ; I wish we had it in English. Qui me fa n’el mio 
core tupe, tupe! ‘The irresistible creature, a widow! why so much 
more killing in her widowhood than her maidenhood? There is an 
idea of her forlorn and lonely condition, which excites pity, next 
neighbor to love; and to be in sorrow for. her husband adds to her 
charms, especially if she looks well in black, as all pretty women do. 
If she weeps thus for one husband, what will she not do for another ? 
To be her dead husband would be almost enviable ; to be mourned b 
so sweet a wife: ‘ Tupe, tupe sin cessari !’ But it is the only inde- 
pendent condition of woman: a maid, she is under constant censorial 
inspection of mother, father, and brothers ; married, of the husband ; 
aud as widow, she may keep house, and have her own virtues. If 
young and rich, to marry her is a sin, if one could help it. Alas! 
what chance of independence for the lady at my right 4 

Expression, that chief part of beauty, you will not expect me to 
describe ; the rest I will despatch briefly. Her features were per- 
fect; hair of jet, like her eyes, and braided upon cheeks blooming 
with colors ‘dipped in heaven ;’ her form rather embonpoint, and her 
speech seasoned with a gentle mixture of Dutch patois, just enough 
to give it a sweet Doric accent. Upon the clasp of her reticule glit- 
tered a large diamond. She seemed above her equipage, but signified 
no fear of losing rank, having no doubt some to spare. They do 
well to economize who have little. For three months we have been 
troubled with the daily visits of that dribbling saint they call St. Swithin; 
so I resigned myself to my seat in the omnibus, and we passed up 
Dock-street, the only street in which one finds some relief from 
William Penn’s perpendicularity, and stopped opposite the United 
States Bank. e met no other occurrence of note in this part of 
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our journey, except, by way of retaliation, running overa pig. They 
run over us frequently on this street. We gave a shudder, for it lay 
kicking on its back, 








‘With many a doleful squeak, 
Poor pig! as if its pretty heart would break.’ 









The United States Bank, its front eighty-eight feet, depth one 
hundred and sixty, wholly composed of marble, thoroughly arched, 
and most substantially built. The finish of the banking room as well 
as the other rooms is rich and costly, with capacity, if required, to 
hold three hundred persons. It has porticos on two tronts, with eight 
massy Doric pillars each, and is well lighted by windows in the 
flanks : the roof copper and marble. Expense of building, one hun- 
dred and eighty thousand dollars. Stock, nineteen and three-quarters. 
The French omnibus pursues the even tenor of its way in the 
same dog trot, the long day, starting always at the minute. Apollo 
is not more regular with the sun. but the English winds its course 
along zig-zag, gathering its load; now starting, now stopping; now 
in a slow movement, now a headlong drive; while the cad on the 
rear grins his affability toward the side-walks, and moves his right 
arm up and down like an engine shaft or pump-handle, beckoning 
customers, and crying out his place of destination. , In most of our 
customs, especially the absurd ones, we copy the English. Several 
persons got up here, and notably a Frenchman, whose bump of 
secretiveness was small, and -that’of language full. He told us his 
sister’s little sqn,had just begun to wear breeches, and that she was 
ivipg a dinner in celebration of the event : he was on his way thither. 
He spoke then of the bank, abusively. ‘ Yes, gentlemen, when I was 
been coming in this country—lI come here the two of Novem- 
ber —I put my hand on five hundred dollar. Look at me now!’ 
(turning his pockets wrong side out.) Here were two squares of 
smooth block pavement, and the horses were put upon their mettle. 
A boy had just put his sister in, and was trotting after, delighted ; he 
had not money for two. ‘ What care 1? he seemed to say; ‘ poor 
sis. has aride!’ On rolls the omnibus, noiselessly as the foot of Time, 
passing a long row of fancy and jewelry shops, striving by large pan- 
nels of glass, and caligraphic signs, to recommend themselves to 
fashionable customers. How pleasant the rapid movement! It ele- 
vates, it excites the blood, and gives sentiment to thought. One ima- 
gines, creates, recollects, and remodels the past. 
‘Coachman! coachman!’ said a weak, squeaking voice. 
It was a woman, with a child in her arms, who had run herself into 
a fit of suffocation in overtaking us at a gallop. She got in, breathing 
her soul into her lips. No sooner was she seated, than the child, also 
in a flurry, began with its little dimpled hands to seek a consolation 
the nurse was unwilling to afford before so many witnesses, and an 
interesting contention ardése between the innocence of the child and 
the modesty of its nurse, which terminated in a squall. ‘I like a 
child that cries,’ said the Abby Correa; ‘it is carried out!’ The 
testy old bachelor had not imagined the event of being shut up with 
a squalling baby in an omnibus. It gained its point, however; then 
sighed, and gave itself to rest, and the mother’s lullaby was still. 
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We stood before the Hall of Independence. Under the elms were 
knots of politicians, taking care of the ‘ Public Thing,’ as the French 
call it, and not unlike the anserous gabbling of some other biped 
was the noise of their many tongues. One of them I knew; and a 
better patriot, when he is not drunk, is not to be found in the com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania. At the east wing was standing, pensive 
and melancholy, the Automedon of ‘ Black Maria,’ the equipage used 
in car rying criminals to court and thence to their prisons, melancholy, 
no doubt, in apprehension of being turned out of office. These are 
fearful times! This public functionary is in the thief-taking line, 
and doubtless, availing himself of his official influence, has been med- 
dling in politics, thereby subjecting himself to the displeasure of 
government. His black wagon stands just underneath the Philo- 
sophical Society, a conspicuous figure in the group; bearing about 
the same relation to the other equipages as the hangman to the rest 
of the community. The grog-shops and pot-houses over the way, 
with the national flags streaming gracefully in front, are also a part of 
the picture, and have their share in the general effect. In looking 
upon this venerable hall, where now they are exhibiting a painting at 
twenty-five cents, the gracious year ’76, and John Hancock and the 
rest, who pledged ‘ their lives, their fortunes, and their sacred honors’ 
in behalf of our liberty, recurred to our memories, and through the 
vista was seen I*ranklin in his niche of the City Library. Here reve- 
rend Themis distributes justice in all her courts, including the mayor’s; 
and the old town clock overhead, intent on his horoscope, points his 
iron finger to the fleeting moments, and ‘intimates eternity to man,’ 


or pours his booming chimes on the still ear of night, warning of 


mobs and conflagrations, and stirring up firemen, with hideous yells 
and horrid racket, like the sack of towns. Assist us, some god, to 
remove this old state-house and the other unabated nuisances from 
the aching sight, and let in the light of Independence Square upon 
Chestnut-street; and civilize, | beseech thee, our city councils so far as 
to enable them to conceive the necessity of ventillation to the health, 
beauty, and comfort of a city, that they may provide us gardens, with- 
out which there is no wholesome luxury for the rich, and no resting- 
place for the disconsolate. 

Here entered a fine round-about lady, a year married, less four 
months, tapering toward the shoulders, who took her seat at my right ; 
and we now passed from the smooth wood upon the stony-hearted 
pavement, deafened with the racket of vehicles, rattling of cabs, and 
rumbling of omnibusses: ‘New-York Her’ld !’ ‘Daily Chronicle ! 
and fifty other cries of imps hawking newspapers, filled up the con- 
cert. Babé’s, No—. If you love snuff, where else can you go to 
seek it ?— where else to buy snuff-boxes? After all, it is the moral 
and genteel use of tobacco; and I have no doubt the greater socia- 
bility of the French is due to their greater addiction to this custom, 
which promotes domestic as well as social happiness. All one has to 
do, often, to conciliate a matrimonial quarrel, is to give one’s wife a 
pinch; and I have never noticed a closer and more intimate inter- 
course than that between a pair of snuffers. And here by the dozen 
are Bible Societies’ books and Sunday School Unions; the theatre, 
and a hotel with a mile of stories; and in front a ‘loafer,’ with a huge 
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Sens of tresses about his no If to the , loafers’ and their = 
you add gamblers and their hells, you will have the precious parapher- 
nalia of ‘ Fifth to Sixth-street.’ The Chestnut-street theatre, how- 
ever, is the remarkable image, and almost the sole permanent memo- 
rial, of the place. No one of sufficient age has forgotten, in their 
merry and triumphant days, Warren, Jerrerson, Woop; for seldom 
a more pleasant group has stood upon the scene; or stern Cooke, 
in Richard; or Kean’s hy pertragical strut; or Marnuews, who made 
us laugh to the scandal of all gravity ; ; or FE ANNY KemB.e’s solemn 
monotone, or wailing and agonizing SLOMAN; or who is likely ever to 
forget HER who so gr racefully ‘holds the mirror up to nature ? — Fanny 
Exuuster? Exquisite F anny! whose very motion thinks, and what is 
more, makes others think ; who, between heaven and earth, has no 
rival, and but one superior ; he has grace, elegance, beauty — all 
but he ecstatic step of TaGLionr; she. will not be forgotten. Nor 
will this house not be remembered for its music. It has heard 
Montressor and F'ayyz1; and lately that arch-priestess of Melpomene, 
of unmusical name, Mrs. Woop. * Plato banished music from his re- 
public, but he had not heard thee, matchless Maurpran, or basked in 
thy sunny smile, Caraport ! 

We now entered the region of music-stores, of print-shops, and 
Mrs. Tyndal’s porcelains and Chinaseries ; the region of buns, pigeon 
pies, and refrigeratory ices. (o hang thyself, Mrs. Parkinson! Mrs. 
Alexander’s patés are better, and Tortoni’s creams better still, than 
thine. Where isthe elegant café, or restaurant, with its crystal doors, 
and marble tables, and pretty woman at the comptoir ? The Minerve 
Gourmande has not yet set her foot upon the threshold of an American 
kitchen. We have had great men in the sciences, mais helas! .. . 

We stopped at Ninth, to which place nothing but the Chinese Mu- 
seum is remarkable : all is a monotony of brick, ‘ stone matched with 
stone, in studied symmetry ;’ and here we took up a student, just done 
with his T’tere-tus of the university. He had worn his academical 
robes on days of college parasle, had ‘ killed Cesar in the capital,’ and 
the first cotton had sprouted op his chin; he had just attained that 
age and degree of cultivation at which one knows every thing; at 
which, accor rding to Bentham, one-reaches. his ‘maximum of detesta- 
bility.” Such is the progress of human acquirement: as the corn in 
the field, ostentatious and exuberant in its first growth, and as the ear 
ripens, bending with modest humility toward the dust. He sat by a 
lady whom he knew, and was introduced to her daughter, whom he 
did not know — a delicate, sylph-like creature, whom a painter might, 
without much idealizing, have converted into a cherub. So much the 
better for the omnibus, which began to be close packed. But she had 
a quizzical eye, and a loud, piercing voice, reminding us of one of 
Fanny Kemble’s ‘roaring mice.’ The student entertained the mother, 
caressing his incipient whiskers, and coaxing them into fertility. 

‘It was for its sanatory qualities only he had got into the omnibus ; 
The titillating movement,’ he said, ‘ was anti-dyspeptic, and after all, 
health, he thought, was the chief business of life; without it, all the 
rest was xaucct, flocci.’ 

‘ You are then indisposed ? 
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‘ A little head-ache only.’ It was May-day, and he had been too 
matutinal in his excursions. 

‘ But others rise early to cure the head-ache.’ 

With him it was quite the contrary —couldn’t tell why. Such 
things, he thought, could only be accounted for idiosyncratically. 

‘Lord! mother, what a big word!’ said the girl, softly. ‘Now 
comes my turn.’ 

So itdid. He talked to the young lady of the march of intellect ; 
of the many things now familiar, of which antiquity was ignorant ; 
and he had no doubt that many absurd things now passed for truths, 
for which posterity would laugh in our faces. 

‘I would like to see them at it!’ said the lady. 

A pause —and the conversation then resumed its current. But in 
morals he thought the ancients as far advanced as the moderns, and he 
gave examples of filial piety. ‘Was it not strange that Romulus 
should be the first to make a law in favor of mothers, and he suckled 
by a wolf? You know Rhea Sylvia : 

‘No, indeed, I don’t. I only’know Rhea Barton, the surgeon, up 
here above Thirteenth-street.’ 

Another pause. ‘A most striking example of this virtue is that of 
fEneas. You know the Trojan 

‘No, I don’t : 

‘Who carried his father in the sack of Troy 

‘Lord! 1 wonder he didn’t smother him! No, I only recollect 
reading that a fellow called Troy ran off with Helen, I believe her 
name was, to Paris, where they got married.’ 

‘ Allow me, Miss; excuse me, it was Paris ran off with the beau- 
tiful Helen. You know her husband Menelaus . 

‘No, I never was acquainted with him. But I know Benny Laws, 
the apothecary, who lives at the corner of Spruce and Fourth; per- 
haps he’s a brother of his.’ 

‘I was speaking, Miss, of the Trojans.’ 

‘Then jist ax my mother. She knows a proper sight about them 
’ere things.’ 

The carriage stopped at the corner of Eleventh, interrupting our 
dialogue, and every one looked out; even the size of a new comer 
was now of consequence. And in stepped Minerva, her eyes twink- 
ling in their sockets like two stars in the dark night, who does the cham- 
ber work at the hotel. She had a fine jut with a tournure, all which had 
to be squeezed into six inches’ space, which presented itself at the left 
of the pretty widow. ‘Juno Lucina, have mercy on us!’ seemed to 
say the lady on my right. I held my breath, and made myself as 
small as possible ; but the student, not choosing so close an affinity to 
the coasts of Africa, got out — a comfortable relief. 

‘How many fools does education bring out from their obscurity !’ 
said Miss, as she kissed the ends of her fingers to the departing stu- 
dent. ‘ When age and mixing with the world shall have confirmed 
his stupidity, he will be king of the dunces.’ 

‘Why did you behave so? He will take you for an idiot,’ said the 
mother. 

‘It is what I intended,’ said the daughter. ‘ At our next meeting 
I will speak to him from the Dictionary.’ 
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Well, if she zs black, thought I, the hyacinth is black, yet a sweeter 
flower than the lily. ‘A negro has a soul, your konor.’ And so | 
worked myself up into a fit of philanthropy, till I felt no compassion 
for any thing but the Hottentots. ‘Sit still, poor African wench!’ seem- 
ed to say the pretty widow; ‘no one shall harmthee.’ And now we 
approached the corner of Tenth; the region of ice-creams and bach- 
elors’ balls. It is good posterity should know how in these days their 
grandmothers amused themselves; and I will take this opportunity to 
tell them, in few words, how it was one season ago. A hundred or 
more of each sex, hot from the boarding schools, covered the long, 
narrow room yonder, on the south-west corner, a seore or two of the 
more aged circulating about ; enough to impose order upon the ebu- 
lition of youthful spirits. ‘How did you like society in America ? 
said some one to a distinguished foreigner. ‘Did’nt see any!’ He 
saw only boys and girts at parties. 

It is the age of quadrilles — nothing but quadrilles and quadrilles ! 
Even Rosini composes airs for them. A few only of the more reso- 
lute were seen, toward the close of night, swimming, undulating, and 
dying ina waltz. The decorations of the room were gay and tasteful, 
only that a stream of gas-light throws a pallid hue upon complexions. 
Exotics, which had stepped out of their gardens, stood up in the re- 
cesses. A Love was seen peeping through an arbor, and a Mercury, 
at utmost stretch from his great toe to the tip of his fore-finger, held 
out a light. Here and there a marble reservoir of punch stood in a 
corner, to be ladled out at the will of the guests, and supper was set 
secretly, as it ought, in an outer room; sumptuous with salads, boned 
turkeys, oysters, tongue, ham, jellies, ices, pastries; and richest 
wines ; hock, sherry, madeira, champaigne, malmsey and maraschino; 
and about twelve, with thrilling music in full band, the ladies were 
marched, each with her cavalier, and seated at the tables, and served 
by the gentlemen, assisted by waiters. It was interesting to see a 
hundred or more souls eating chicken salad —all women. They had 
spun the air into gauze for their necks, and were seated low at tables 
promiscuously through the shrubbery, at a level with ices modelled 
into doves, eagles, pyramids, and globes, and gentlemen standing 
round looked in rapturous amazement upon the hittle hills of snow. 

Nothing farther 1s remarkable in this square but the academy, where 
the Fime Arts are stretching out their dear little arms and asking for 
charity. We shall have to make our own pictures: to get them from 
abroad, at present prices, is scareely possible. Nor is it a visionary 
project, that of making ourown. Claude at thirty was a pastry cook, 
and had produced his chef d’ceavres at forty-five. We want only 
free admission to pictures, and a public taste. You pay nothing to 
see the Louvre ; you pay twenty-five cents to the academy of Chest- 
nut-street. Louis Philippe gave one hundred thousand pounds sterling 
out of his private purse to the public gallery of Versailles. Little na- 
ked statues are showing their noses a little more every year in Chest- 
nut-street, and bringing us nearer the refinement of the European 
cities. 

Eleventh-street met us with a smile. Up to this beautiful corner 
traders and their shops have intruded, and driven elegant lodgers far- 
ther to the west. Haberdashers, apothecaries, grocers, milliners, and 
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rumbling omnibusses, have violated the abodes of gentility, one after 
the other, scarce leaving a retreat where High Life can hear her 
own voice. This is the one eminent spot of the old Chestnut-street 
that is sacred from vulgarity. It was lately the Girard Square, and 
destined by the proprietor to be the site of his college, to paganize 
children who have no fathers or mothers ; but the cui bono spirit awa- 
king, the college was relegated three miles into the country, and in 
its place substituted these four rows of sumptuous houses. All which 
houses, with a hundred others, he has left us in his will; which is the 
reason we pay no taxes. 

It is here, by these marble fronts, that our unemblazoned gentility 
parades on sunny days its little magnificence : 


‘The gaudy peacock boasts not in his train 
So many lights and shadows, nor the rain 
Resolving Iris,’ 

A freedom from confusion, and the images not too crowded for no- 
tice, are among the prettiest adyantages of this street. To be of no 
consideration is to parade one’s self upon Regent-street, or Boulevard 
Italien. The figures now in view, and the usual garniture of this 
street, are, a solitary cavalier, curvetting, caracolling, prancing, and 
bespattered with mud, for the gratification of the side-walks, returning 
from a rural excursion, and another on a gentle trot, his horse just 
lifting its feet and setting them again in the same track, as if to giveus 
a longer enjoyment of the rider; both having space and time to be ad- 
mired. A lady with a penseroso air, at the opposite window, with an 
ugly face and pretty hand, looks through her fingers. Next a glitter- 
ing coach passes rapidly, with glossy, full-blooded steeds, and Africans 
in sober livery ; and now and then a dray, like a chariot of the Olym- 
pic games, goes thundering along. Thinly scattered upon the side- 
walks is seen beauty of every tint, now of jet, now of flaxen hue, set 
off in the best adornments of a splendid wardrobe; in frocks varying 
their hues 


— as the orient beam 
Varies the neck of Cytherea’s doves ;’ 


well dressed, but Jess well than the French. Mediocrity is the high- 
est excellence to be expected from imitation. Why does a French 
frock seem to arrange itself by instinct into graceful folds? It is 
because the wearer understands the rhetoric of a petticoat, without 
which you can no more be dressed, than without invention and ma- 
chinery you can make anepic poem! There are artists in Paris who 
have left a splendid reputation after them for petticoats; and Mon- 
sieur Oudinot, brevetted by the king, and patronized by all the nobility, 
for his jupes elastiques, now makes petticoats for the Queen Victoria, 
and nearly all the crowned heads of Europe. His address is No. 27, 
Place de la Bourse. 

There are women in Chestnut-street to die for ; women who, as Dr. 
Lerner says, ‘try men’s souls.’ But— there is no denying the supe- 
rior beauty of the English women, (and be to’em!) The Eng- 





lish have improved to the utmost the breed of all animals, including 
man, and their gentry and middle class of both sexes are now the best 
models extant of the human species. It is not the fineness, but the 
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consistency, strength and durability of English beauty, that gives it its 
superiority. In America the men are blown up in steam-boats, and 
the women die of the domestic affections ; they die of a want of cheer- 
ful amusements, and exercise, and of the slavery of the nursery. Why, 
I pray you, are Americans so much more frequently mothers than the 
Europeans — especially the French? Who ever heard more than 
two or three Parisian children claim the same woman for their 
mother? Should I marry ever, heaven send me one of these impar- 
turient French women! 

Of these houses of fashionable notoriety in front, the rent is twelve 
hundred dollars ; of the sweet and romantic Girard-street in the rear, 
eight hundred ; leaving a clear and undisputed gentility in favor of 
the former, of four hundred dollars per annum. 

Two women were set down at the corner of Twelfth, and another 
admitted, bearing in her arms a tiny lap-dog, very white and frizly, 
yet in all the charms of itspuppyhood. The baby now awoke, smiled, 
and looked so enticingly, that the French gentleman in whites could 
not resist the temptation of nursing it; and with the usual number 
of ‘dear’ and ‘QO dears,’ dandled it on his knees, tire-a-lire-a-lire. 
‘ Ah, le joli enfant ! —a very pretty enfant, Ma’am. Is he girl or 
boy? .... Take your shild, Ma’am! I am disgust!’ 

It rains very much at this season, and now a storm, like an angry 
demon, was frowning over head, and every body was getting into the 
omnibus. A woman of three feet in diameter was squeezed into a 
space of six inches. I hope the reader appreciates the delicacy of 
my situation. Shoulders, thanks to the modern fashion, got on better. 
To mount up behind, look in and see there is no place, then be thrust 
in by the cad, and the door slammed behind you, is the affair of a mo- 
ment; and you must trust to the compressibility of human nature for 
the rest. After all | have said about dress, one hates a woman who 
is perhaps made by the mantuamaker, and who gives you no chance of 
being undeceived. If conscious of her shapes, let her sometimes ride 
in an omnibus. Iam willing to go before the Mayor of Philadelphia 
and swear to the pretty widow on my left. A young gentleman, who 
had passed unwarily his lodgings, made a great fuss, scrambling 
through the long file of knees, and tumbling now on this and now on 
that lady’s lap. ‘Stop the omni ’ bus, he would have said, but 
came, with the last syllable, smack into the face of the shop girl, who 
boxed his ears. In such cases, the lady, if good-natured, sits quiet, 
satisfied with the kiss that has been innocently allotted to her; but 
if crabbed, or if her bonnet be knocked in, or she wants a chance of 
showing her virtue, she will fly into a rage, to the great detriment of 
the aggressor’s ears. The young man in this instance was modest, and 
bore sheepishly the laugh which was raised at his expense. He was 
a thin man, and two fat ones got into his place. The windows had 
been shut down, and so close were we potted up, that we began to 
breathe short, and to feel, I suppose, something like a frog in an air- 
pump; and then the windows were thrown open, and we all caught 
our deaths of cold. 

Now we passed the Mint—one hundred and twenty feet by two 
hundred; of marble, arched, and covered with copper, having an 
engine, smelting, rolling, slitting, and coining rooms; also president, 
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director, and other officer’s rooms, and porticos on two fronts ; one 
hundred and thirty thousand dollars cost of building. Since paper is 
money, what need of a Mint? As far as this commonwealth is con- 
cerned, it is a useless expense. 

A distinguished stranger, eight feet long, has just arrived from 
Munich, of the manufactory of Untzschneider and Frauenhofer, and 
taken quarters overlooking the Maint, in the observatory of the High 
School—the new Tetescore; the best and most beautiful that has 
yet visited this country, and just now a subject of curiosity. How 
delightful sometimes to get rid of these troublesome terrestrial influ- 
ences! The miser, tired of the glitter and chink of his gold pieces, 
comes hither, and is delighted with the golden stars. The beau, for- 
saking his sunny Chestnut, comes to divide the admiration of earthly 
with the heavenly bodies, and discover new stars to swear by; and 
all the fair sex come to have a peep at those regions where they are 
to go one day. When ladies study astronomy, planets are play- 
things. ‘Kitty,’ said a lady of the omnibus, ‘there is where they 
keep the telescope. Have you-seen Saturn’s Belt? I got a pee 
at Jupiter’s satellites the other evening, and a sore throat.’’ She 
advises the softer sex to woo the night in furs, and going to see the 
Great Bear, not to go bare-necked. The cost of this telescope is nine 
thousand two hundred and forty francs. My expiring muse is con- 
tinually soaring into statistics. 

Broad-street was now crossed, and the stoppings and settings down 
became frequent. Our Frenchman’s impatience was extreme. His 
appointment was six, and that hour was already past. ‘ En avant 
donc! diable! Get on, coachman, conducteur! Where is she, the 
Ridge-Road@’ I need not attempt to describe to you his intolerable 
rage on learning that he had been travelling exactly in the opposite 
direction. He stamped with both feet, and struck his knees with his 
fists. But for two reasons he would have taken a cab; first, there was 
none, and secondly, he disliked the expense. 

On went the rumbling vehicle, and I sat alone by the beautiful 
widow. Sterne knew no pleasure greater than feeling 2 woman’s 
pulse ; but is there not a still greater—sitting by the side of an ele- 
gant being with whom you sympathize, and the beatings of whose 
heart you count by those of your own? Getting down, she disap- 
peared through the bridge toward the opposite village. And now 
Night rose up from the west, and the bright, the serene and pas- 
sionless Moon, cast her light upon the ‘lovely Schuylkill. 


The violence done to the affections is one of the objections to riding 
in an omnibus, 


RELIGION. 


Ir all our hopes and all our fears 
Were prisoned in Life’s narrow bound; 
If, travellers in this vale of tears, 
We saw no better world beyond; 
Oh, what would check the rising sigh — 
What earthly thing could pleasure give ? 
Oh, who would venture then to die— 
Oh, who would venture then to live ? 














Lament of the Forest. 


THE LAMENT OF THE FOREST. 


BY THOMAS COLE. 


In joyous Summer, when the exulting earth 
Flung fragrance from innumerable flowers 
Through the wide wastes of heaven, as on she took 
in solitude her everlasting way, 

I stood among the mountain heights, alone! 

The beauteous mountains, which the voyager 

On Hudson’s breast far in the purple west 
Magnificent, beholds; the abutments broad 
Whence springs the immeasurable dome of heaven. 
A lake was spread before me, so serene 

That I had deemed it heaven with silver clouds, 
Had not the drowning butterfly, or wing 

Of skimming swallow, ever and anon 

Wrinkled its glorious face with spreading rings. 
It was Earth’s offering to the imperial sky 

That in their rugged palms the mountains held 
Aloft. Around it rose precipitous steeps, 

With rock, and crag, and dell, and cavern dank ; 
Which seemed an amphitheatre hugely built 

By mighty Titans when the world was young; 
And though the Flood o’erwhelmed the builders, hurled 
Downward its loftiest battlements, and crushed 
The massive seats, columns and arches vast ; 
Silent and desolate, it rears on high 

A thousand Colosseums heaped in one! 

Forests of shadowy pine, hemlock and beech, 
And oak and maple ever beautiful, 

O’er every rent and boss of ruin spread, 

Rank above rank arrayed: the topmost pines 
Quivered among the clouds, and on the lake, 
Peaceful and calm, the lower woods looked down, 
A silent people through the lapsing years. 


Beside that lake I lingered long, like one 

Who gazes on the face of her he loves, 

Entranced in thoughts too glad for utterance. 

I watched the breeze upon the mountain’s breast 
Toss the green pine and birchen foliage gray : 

The clouds, like angels on their heavenward flight, 
Inhaled the perfume from the azalea’s flower, 

And smal! white violet, whose honied breath 

Made the air sweet, and marked the wavelets break, 
Casting the pollen of the rifled flowers 

In mimic rage, like gold-dust, on the shores. 

The sun descended, and the twilight spread 

Its soft empurpled wings; and that blessed hour, 
When spirits stooping from the crimson clouds 
Commune with man, whose grovelling instincts now 
Are laid aside as robes of earthliness 

By Nature’s pure and solitary fount. 


Over my senses stole a sweet repose, 

And dreams, which are but wakefulness of soul — 
A brief exemption from encumbering clay. 

I heard asound! ’*T was wild and strange; a voice 
As of ten thousand! Musical it was — 

A gush of richest concord, deep and slow; 

A song that filled the universal air! 

It was the voice of the great Forest, sent 

From every valley and Jock mountain top 

Within the bosom of this mighty land. 
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LAMENT. 


* Mortat, whose love for our umbrageous realms 
Exceeds the love of all the race of man; 
Whom we have loved; for whom have opened wide , 
With welcome our innumerable arms ; re 
Open thine ears! The voice that ne’er before 
Was heard by living man, is lifted up, 

And fills the air — the voice of our complaint. 
Thousands of years! — yea, they have passed away 
As drops of dew upon the sunlit rose, 

Or silver vapors of the summer sea; 

Thousands of years! like wind-strains on the harp, 
Or like forgotten thoughts, have passed away 
Unto the bourne of unremembered things. 

Thousands of years! When the fresh earth first broke 
Through chaos, swift in new-born joy even then 
The stars of heaven beheld us waving high 
Upon the mountains, slumbering in the vales : 

Or yet the race of man had seen their light, 

Before the virgin breast of earth was scarred 
By steel, or granite masses rent from rocks 

To build vast Thebes or old Persepolis, 

Our arms were clasped around the hills, our locks 
Shaded the streams that loved us, our green tops 
Were resting places for the weary onelis 
Then all was harmony and peace; but Man 
Arose — he who now vaunts antiquity ~— 

He the destroyer — and in the sacred shades 
Of the far East began destruction’s work. 

Echo, whose voice had answered to the call 
Of thunder or of winds, or to the ery 
Of cataracts — sound of sylvan habitants 
Or song of birds — uttered responses sharp 
And dissonant; the axe unresting smote 
Our reverend ranks, and crashing branches lashed 
The ground, and mighty trunks, the pride of years, 
Rolled on the groaning earth with all their umbrage. 
Stronger than wintry blasts, and gathering strength, 
Swept that tornado, stayless, till the Earth, 

Our ancient mother, blasted lay and bare 
Beneath the burning sun. The little streams 

That oft had raised their voices in the breeze 
In joyful unison with ours, did waste 
And pine as if in grief that we were not. 

Our trackless shades, our dim ubiquity, 
In solemn garb of the primeval world, 

Our glory, our magnificence, were gone ; 

And but on difficult places, marsh or steep, 

The remnants of our failing race were lett, 

Like scattered clouds upon the mountain-top. 

The vast Hyrcanian wood, and Lebanon’s 

Dark ranks of cedar were cut down like grass ; 

And man, whose poets sang our happy shades, 

Whose sages taught that Innocence and Peace, 

Daughters of Solitude, sojourned in us, 

Held not his arm, until Necessity, 

Stern master e’en of him, seized it and bound, 

And from extinction saved our scanty tribes. 






























































‘ Seasons there were, when man, at war with man, 
Left us to raze proud cities, desolate 

Old empires, and pour out bis blood on soil 

That once was all ourown. When death has made 
All silent, all secure, we have returned, 

Twisted our roots around the prostrate shafts 

And broken capitals, or struck them deep 

Into the mould made richer by man’s blood. 

Such seasons were but brief: so soon as earth 

Was sanctified again by shade and art, 


Lament of the Forest. 


Again resolved to nature, man came back, 
And once more swept our feeble hosts away. 


‘Yet was there one bright, virgin continent 
Remote, that Roman name had never reached, 
Nor ancient dreams, in all their universe; 

As inaccessible in primal time 

To human eye and thought, as Uranus 

Far in his secret void. For round it rolled 

A troubled deep, whose everlasting roar 
Echoed in every zone ; whose drear expanse 
Spread dark and trackless as the midnight sky ; 
And stories of vast whirlpools, stagnant seas, 
Terrible monsters, that with horror struck _ 
The mariner’s soul, these held aloof full long 
The roving race of Eurepe from that land, 

The land of beauty and of many climes, 

The land of mighty cataracts, where now 

Our own proud eagle flaps his chainless wing. - 


‘Thus guarded through long centuries, untouched 
By man, save him, our native child, whose foot 
Disdained the bleak and sun-beat soil, who loved 
Our shafted halls, the covert of the deer, 

We flourished, we rejoiced. From mountain top 
To mountain top we gazed, and over vales 

And glimmering plains we saw our banners green 
Wide waving yet untorn. Gladly the Spring 
On bloomy wing shed fragrance over us; 

And Summer laughed beneath our verdant roof, 
And Autumn sighed to leave our golden courts ; 
And when the crimson leaves were strewn in showers 
Upon the ample lap of Oregon, 

Or the great Huron’s lake of lazuli, 

Winter upraised his rude and stormy songs, 

And we in a wild chorus answered him. 

O peace primeval! would thou hadst remained! 
What moved thee io unbar thine emerald gates, 
O mighty Deep! when the destroyer came ? 
Strayed then thy blasts upon Olympus’ air, 

Or were they lulled to breezes round the brow 

Of rich Granada’s crafty conqueror, 

When with strong wing they should have rushed upon 
Our enemy, and smitten him, as when 

The fleet of Xerxes on the Grecian coast 

Was cast like foam and weed upon the rocks.! 


* But impotent the voice of our complaint : 
He came! Few were his numbers first, but soon 
The work of desolation was begun 
Close by the heaving main ; then on the banks 
Of riversinland far, our strength was shorn, 
And fire and steel performed their office well. 
No stay was there —no rest. The tiny cloud 
Of: seen in torrid climes, at first sends forth 
A faint light breeze; but gathering, as it moves, 
Darkness and bulk, it spans the spacious sky 
With lurid palm, and sweeps stupendous o’er 
The crashing world. And thus comes rushing on 
This human hurricane, boundless as swift. 
Our sanctuary, this secluded spot, 
Which the stern rocks have guarded until now, 
Our enemy has marked. This gentle lake 
Shall lose our presence in its limpid breast, 
And from the mountains we shall melt away, 
Like wreaths of mist upon the winds of heaven. 
Our doom is near: behold from east to west 
The skies are darkened by ascending smoke ; 
Each hill and every valley is become 
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An altar unto Mammon, and the gods 

Of man’s idolatry — the victims we. 

Missouri’s floods are ruffled as by storm, 

And Hudson’s rugged hills at midnight glow 

By light of man-projected meteors. 

We feed ten thousand fires: in our short day 
The woodland growth of centuries is consumed ; 
Our crackling limbs the ponderous hammer rouse 
With fervent heat. Tormented by our flame, 
Fierce vapors struggling hiss on every hand. 
On Erie’s shores, by dusky Arkansas, 

Our ranks are falling like the heavy grain 

In harvest-time on Wolga’s distant banks, 


‘ A few short years! — these valleys, greenly clad, 
These slumbering mountains, resting in our atms, 
Shall naked glare beneath the scorching sun, 
And all their wimpling rivulets be dry. 

No more the deer shall haunt these bosky glens, 
Nor the pert squirrel chatter near his store. 

A few short years! — our ancient race shall be, 
Like Israels’, scattered ’mong the tribes of men.’ 


VERSAILLES. 





FROM THE NOTE-BOOK OF AN AMERICAN TRAVELLER. 





I wap been in Paris a week, intoxicated with the excitement of its 
various objects of interest and grandeur ; visiting the Louvre, Notre 
Dame, the Luxembourg, the Opera, and the thousand and one other 
noted places, when my host said to me one day: ‘ Monsieur, you have 
seen this, -you have seen that,’ (and he kept account, as he proceeded 
from one object to another, by bending one finger after the other into 
the palm of his hand ;) when at length he paused, eyeing me earnestly, 
and placing his finger aside his long, thin nose : 

‘Mais, (how forcible the expression!) ‘ Monsieur! Versariuss! 
ah!’ And his rolling eyes found a resting-place on the ceiling, as if, 
engaged in act of worship, he was thanking God that this, by its enor- 
mous expense impoverishing the nation, had been the indirect means 
of the revolution and the liberty of France. But no such thought 
probably entered his mind. No; he was rather thanking God that he 
was a Frenchman; that he belonged to the ‘Grand Nation;’ that he 
and the Grand Palace had the same master ; the feeling of a steward 
or valet who serves a very rich lord. 

But this juxtaposition of the finger had the desired effect; and 
entering an omnibus then passing the door, I started for the rail-road 
office, where, on paying acouple of francs, I entered a car, and found 
myself in a few minutes whirling through a tunnel, and flying toward 
the birth-place of so many of tlie Bourbons. I arrived at my desti- 
nation in the course of an hour, advancing at nearly the rate of 
American speed. 

I could, had I space, fill these pages with a description of the broad 
streets and buildings of the town of Versailles, which are lost sight of 
in the superior attractions of the palace and its grounds. Hastening 
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up a broad avenue of some half mile or more in length, I stood before 
the principal entrance, across which passed and re-passed a couple of 
sentinels, as is the custom throughout France, who opposed not my 
entrance; but an old soldier, musketless, quickly stood before me. I 
paused, as if _ another world. ‘ Do I trangress,’ thought I, ‘on supe- 
rior majesty ?’ Out came my passport. 

‘ No, Monsieur,’ said he, shaking his head, and shrugging ie shoul- 
ders nearly over it; at the same time demanding, in the politest pos- 
sible terms, whether he could be of any service in pointing out to me 
the objects of interest. 

Accepting his proffered courtesy, without ado, I passed on toward 
the buildings, through the front court, and commenced my pilgrimage 
in this labyrinth ; now standing in the Audience Chamber of Louis 
(Quatorze, in which once shone the greatest scholars, artists, poets, 
and wits of France ; (Racine stood here, and the renowned Voltaire ;) 
now in His Majesty’s bed-chamber, and next in Her sweet Majesty’s ; 
anon in the ‘Oeil de Beeuf,’ and at the window where stood the 
Royal Family, while beneath, the women of Paris bawled ‘ Bread! 
Bread !’ threatening their heads. 

I passed to the chapel in which the pious king and his mistresses 
received absolution for their sin-sick souls, and on to the opera-house, 
which for one evening’s entertainment is said to have required the 
incredible sum of twenty thousand dollars. But details of buildings 
and rooms are tedious. ‘To mention even the improvements made 
by the present occupant of the throne, would require many pages. 
Suffice it to say, that should he live to carry out his present plan, (and 
may it be so ordered, if for this reason only,) the days of its splendor 
under the grand monarch will be surpassed in interest if not in gene- 
ral effect. 

We hastened from the palace to the terrace, on the side toward 
the garden, from whence the view of the whole is far better than the 
front. It seems a city in itself. If the power of human art and 
ingenuity is manifested in the erection of the buildings, still more is 
it displayed in the laying out of the grounds. The gravelled walks, 
diverging in every direction ; flanked by trees so nicely trimmed and 
compact, as to appear more like one continuous tree than many trees ; 
the multitude of marble statues, of heroes ancient and modern; the 
marble vases ; the profusion of vast fountains, in marble basins and 
jets d’eaux, with the gigantic bronze statues of sea-gods, horses, and 
nymphs, from which spring streams of water in every possible shape ; 
the fantastic forms assumed by the waters in mid-air, with gorgeous 
rain-bows in the spray — ah! these must be seen / 

There is a well-filled fish-pond, in which, if you throw a crumb of 
bread, a dozen or more fishes of every variety and color leap forth 
for the morsel. Nor must I forget the terraces, one over the other, like 
the hanging-gardens of old Babylon; the extensive artificial lake, on 
which once glided the royal family and their courtiers in gondolas ; 
the shelving banks, lined with verdure to the water’s edge, on which 
reclined the contented Frenchman and his family. ‘ Contented’ did 
Isay? No; dl-contented Frenchman! All these boons, inseparable 
from monarchy, he would relinquish, so he could but cast his vote 
into the ballot-box. If I were a Frenchman, methinks I would rest 
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content, and ‘ let well enough alone? If he is not wary, some fine day 
a rich gentleman may call that paradise his own, and close the gates 
upon him, leaving him to peep through the railing. How would you 
relish that, Monsieur Bullfrog ? Wat you tink pat, eh? to use 
your own words. - - - Howthe old Bourbons must have revelled 
here! It is almost a pity that those days may not come again. But 
these nobles were too stupid. Like Jeshurun’s ox, they waxed fat 
and kicked —or rather were kicked. Permit me to return to my 
guide, who, all the while preceding me, has told me as much as could 
four Englishman and two Americans in the same space of time. I 
soon learned his history. He was of middle age, or rather more 
advanced, though his activity belied it. At fifteen, he enlisted under 
the nation’s idol, until the final catastrophe, in the capacity of trum- 
peter. He blew the charge of the cuirassiers at Waterloo. How 
vividly he described every thing connected with that eventful day! 
‘Here,’ said he, running forward and drawing a diagram with his 
finger in the sand, ‘ here stood Napoleon, here the English: there, 
through the forest, came the Prussians — oh, Gop ! — and then, con- 
sternation le plus grand—ah!? Sucha face! The whole scene was 
teicted before me, for he felé it all. ‘ Which way did you all run after 
the battle? said 1. A faint smile crossed his dolorous countenance : 
‘ Which way, Monsieur? Where else could we? To Paris. We 
expected a reiinion—a one more eflort—a (his voice failed ;) 
but you know the rest. Pauvre Napoleon!’ He turned away his 
face, and if I am not greatly mistaken, a movement which he made 
with his hand wiped away a tear. 

‘ The English,’ said I, ‘ did not treat him very well.’ 

‘No, Monsieur, they did not, nor France, for whom he fought the 
greatest battles in the annals of the world: even she, in the hour of 
need, deserted him. No more, Monsieur, no more! It pains me.’ He 
heaved a deep sigh, beat violently upon his breast, and his head / 
dropped in despair. 








I wished to try him once more, and cruelly mentioned the Prussians. “* 
Such a change as came over the spirit of his dream! Such rage, 4 
such sacrés, never have I seen or heard: ‘ Only for one reason,’ said v 


he, ‘do I now desire to live; and oh, may it comeinmy day! ’T is : 
that France may crush la Prusse !’ d 


MIND AND BODY. 





Tue body and the mind, by links , 
More firm than man and wife, 
For better or for worse are wed, 
In banns that last for life. 


Like two ill-coupled hounds, a sad 
And snarling pair, they start; 
Two friends, alas! that can’t agree— 
Two foes, that cannot part! 












This would the nobles game pursue, 
And course the lion’s track ; 

But this to filth and garbage stoops, 
And pulls his brother back. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


Tue Procress or DEMOCRACY: ILLUSTRATED IN THE History or GAvuL AND FRANCE. 
By Avexanpre Dumas. Translated by an American. In one volume, 12mo. 
New-York: J. anp H. G. Lanatey. 


Tne author of this work possesses the same versatility of talent that has distinguished 
the most successful of contemporary British writers — Scorrand Butwer; and sv far 
as we have had opportunity of judging, we may add, that like them he excels in every 
thing he undertakes. His first essay in the literary world was in the dramatic line; 
and he produced with great rapidity a series of plays, of which it is at least safe to say 
that they have placed all his competitors hors du combat. Of these plays, he avows 
that ‘Antony’ is his own, as it has proved tobe the public’s, favorite: but in our judg- 
ment, ‘Catherine Howard,’ being written more on the English model, is far the best of 
his dramatic productions. As a novelist, Dumas has also attained high distinction, 
though in this department of literature his works are fewer in number than those of his 

.contemporaries. His ‘Impressions of Travel’ in Switzerland, France, Egypt, etc., 
have proved on the whole his most popular works: they have been sold on the conti- 
nent to an indefinite extent; and to such of our readers as are, as all should be, familiar 
with Mrs. Goutp’s beautiful translation of the travels in Egypt and Arabia Petraea, we 
need not say that Dumas is without a rival in sketching the scenery and the characters 
of the people in the countries through which he has journeyed. His auto-bicgraphi- 
cal sketch, ‘Ma Jeunesse,’ is one of the most spirited and graphic compositions he 
has ever written: indeed, the only fault that we have heard found with it, is its 
brevity. 

Finally, as a historian, our author has displayed eminent ability, as the work now be- 
fore us abundantly testifies. Of course, the historical portion of the book is a compila- 
tion rom the writings of others, as all histories of preceding ages must be; but all that 
is thus appropriated has been made by the author essentially his own. Certain it is, the 
history ot Gaul and France, from the earlier period down to the accession of Philip de 
Valois, is to be found in this work in the most excellently abridged form, and in the most 
delightfully interesting style, that we remember ever to have met with. 

In politics, Dumas is of the ultra-liberal school; and at least, that fact will be a re- 
commendation to his work in these United States. The translator, speaking on this 
subject, says, in a preface remarkable for its appropriateness and good taste: ‘The po- 
litical theory of the work is original, striking, and beautifully developed: how far it is 
sound as to the past and prescient as to the future, the reader and Time must severally 
determine.’ We fully coincide with the former part of this sentence, and are forced to 
admit that, in Dumas’ hands, history harmonizes as perfectly with his democratic 
theory as if it had been fore-ordained for the purpose. 

Having said so much of the book as an original production, it is incumbent on us to 
say a word of thetranslation. To pronounce it well done, would be very feeble justice : 
itis in truth masterly, in every sense of the word. Alltrace of the French is lost; and 
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the style of the English is unsurpassed by any American writer. Who the translator 
may be does not appear from the title-page: but from the name of the gentleman by 
whom the copy-right is secured, we think we could ‘ guess.’ On the whole, we regard 
‘the Progress of Democracy’ as a great accession to our literature, and we hope it may 
receive, what it certainly deserves, a very extensive patronage from the American pub- 
lic. Theannexed extract will sustain what we have said of the translator’s style. The 
writer is speaking of the alleged dismemberment of the empire of CuagLemaeng, after 
the decease of that monarch : 


“ As to the alleged dismemberment of the empire, to which all historians have attributed the rapid 
fall of the Carolingian dynasty, but of which fall we believe that we have exhibited the true causes — 
as to the supposed dismemberment, we repeat, historians have been led into error, because, in 
accounting for the fall of the dynasty, they have sought after accidental and political causes, and 
overlooked those that were natural and territorial. 

“ An illustration altogether material will, we hope, render quite intelligible to all, the idea we have 
conceived of the dismemberment of a single great empire into nine distinct kingdoms. 

“Perhaps some of our readers have been in Switzerland, and ascended to the summit of Mount 
Righi. From the culminating point of this mountain, they discovered nine lakes enclosed in the 
basins fashioned for them by the hand of Gop. Each one of these lakes, separated from its neigh- 
bors by the swell of ground that constitutes its border, differs from all the rest in the form of its 
shores and the color of its waters. Suppose, now, that from the snowy summit of Mount Pilate, one 
of those masses of ice, which in that country of cones and pinnacles is a fragment, but would be, to 
us, a mountain — should be precipitated into the largest of these lakes. It would at once displace 
an immense volume of water; this water would overflow the shores of the lake, and the inundation 
would spread from valley to valley, till all the intermediate ground was submerged and the nine lakes 
had become one. 

“ This immense lake, on the day following the disruption of the avalanche, would seem to have been 
so created in the beginning of time; although, in fact, it had assumed its present form only since 
yesterday. It would be a kind of ocean, apparently of uniform depth throughout, but which at cer- 
tain spots did in truth scarcely cover the surface of the earth: an immeasurable sheet of water of 
uniform hue upon its surface, but retaining in its depths its primitive variety of shade. 

“ Let a traveller, ignorant of these precedent facts, now stand upon Mount.Righi; let him not be 
told, ‘there were formerly nine lakes, but an accident has united them in one,’ and assuredly he will 
see but one, and will testify that there is butone. Nevertheless, by the joint action of the water and 
the air, the block of ice diminishes in size ; though, while it remains, it continues to feed by its lique- 
faction the overflow caused by its gravitation. At length, it resolves itself into its original element 
and disappears. 

“ The lake, having now lost the aliment that sustained its unnatural proportions, begins to decrease. 
The more elevated points of ground appear upon the surface; the earth rises and the flood retires. 
On the disappearance of the cause that disturbed the harmony, harmony revives. The waters slowly 
subside into their natural limits, and the nine lakes at Jength re-appear, differing, as before, in color 
and form. 

“« Now place the same traveller on the summit of Mount Righi; let him count the lakes; and ask 
him the causes of the change: he will give you all but the true one! 

“Thus was it with the dominions of Charlemagne: a heterogeneous empire, to which, however, 
conquest gave the appearance of homogeneity: an ocean of men who, judging by the surface, com- 
posed one nation; while a hardy diver, plunging into its depths, might discover various races, oppo- 
site customs, and nine languages: a sheet of water, the expanse of which was restricted only by 
colossal boundaries, the intermediate ones being overwhelmed by the tide. 

“But when the hand that grasped these nations was frozen in death; when the genius that con- 
trolled them had departed; when the source of this warlike inundation was dried up; the Franks 
retired like the straying waters of the flood. The boundaries of the kingdoms, submerged by the 
empire, re-appeared. Each nation rested in its own valley ; each man returned to the home where 
his language, habits and manners invited him. It is true, the sons of a common father continued for 
a time, to reign over these divided nations; but the King here adopted the usages of his subjects 
without seeking to impose his own upon them: and these Kings, from having been Franks, became 
Italian, German, Burgundian, according as chance impelled them to the throne of Italy, Germany, or 
Burgundy. They declared war according to the exigencies of those 6ver whom they reigned, against 
those who reigned around them, and took small pains to ascertain the degree of consanguinity by 
which they were originally united. They cared not for the reproach of unnatural brother, or un- 
grateful son, so long as they preserved the title of King. 

“So have we seen, in our own time, the hand of a man of genius seize from the fields of modern 
Europe, an empire like that of Charlemagne. The brothers of this man became the royal prefects, 
whom he installed in the countries that he venquished: the capitals of which were, severally, the 
manor-houses or country seats of these new departments of France. For a time, one hundred and 
twenty millions of men were submissive to this Emperor’s commands. For a time he heard, in nine 
different idioms, the shouts ‘ Vive Napoleon! Napoleon the Great!’ For he, also, like the avalanche, 
had caused France to overflow ; and the inundation had submerged continental Europe. 

“ When the man who raised the flood-gates of conquest had fallen, did we not see each nation sub- 
siding to its own place— each chief town of the department becoming a capital? Have we not seen, 
to push the comparison te its termination — the brothers and generals of this man become Italians 
or Swedes; adopting the cause of their people against that of their country; marching at the head 
of foreign soldiers against France, their mother; and, in order to preserve the title of King, receiv- 
jug and meriting the reproach of unnatural brothers and ungrateful sons? 


A word should be added, in justice to the publishers, in praise of the handsome garb 
in which the work comes before the public. 
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Tue ANTEDILUVIANS, OR THE Wortp Destrovep. A Narrative Poem, in ten Books. 
By James M‘Henay, M. D., Author of ‘Et Cetera, Et Cetera.’ First and last English 
and American edition. Philadelphia: J. B. Lirpincorr anp Company, for the Author. 


WE suppose that having promised in a late number to notice this tuneless abortion, 
we must go through with the undertaking. With regard to the production in itself, it 
may be said to defy criticism in this way, simply because it is beneath it. There are 
opinions formed by men of taste, proceeding from certain standards inalienable from 
our language, which must be met at least half way, in the composition of any author, 
or else that author has not the slightest claim to regard or attention. When we take 
up a book professing to be, and pronounced by its writer to be, an elaborate and thought- 
fully digested effort, we are led to suppose of course, that the contents of the work 
will bear out the pompous annunciation of the preface. We anticipate a higher order 
of intellectual performance; we wait athirst for the promised inspiration and the con- 
vincing philosophy. We should not be satisfied, sitting down to an elaborate treatise, 
for example, upon the power of steam, or the principles of some vast and complicated 

. engine, to find that the same work consisted of nothing more than a common-place 
dissertation upon certain properties of water, and the effect of heat upon them, as ex- 
hibited in the bubbling sound proceeding from a vessel appropriated to the boiling of eggs, 
or the occasional effervescence of atea-pot. Indeed, the allusion we have just made to 
the engine, we consider peculiarly applicable to ‘The Antediluvians.’ Every one will 
admit that the building of a steam-engine, as well as the creation of a great poem, is a 
great enterprise, entitling its author to respect for his powers of invention, and to high 
regard for the completion of his enterprise. But how few who attempt such enterprises 
have the power to carry them into execution! Their ignorance, their vague ideas with 
regard to the means and mode of compassing success; the inordinate stress which 
they lay upon the attempt rather than upon the fulfilment of their projects, and the 
objectless ambition thereby excited, all serve to make them impotent; and they soon 
find themselves forgotten, or if not forgotten, in the position of simultaneous obtrusive- 

ness and failure; at that point where 


‘Fools rush in, where angels fear to tread.’ 


The author of ‘The Antediluvians’ has accomplished an engine in poetry, a sort of 
machine, in attempting to construct which, he looked as high, and felt as vast, if we 
may credit his own acknowledgments, as did Homer in his construction of the Iliad. 
For many a long year had he ransacked in imagination the whole boundary of the 
universe, in quest of a subject on which to exercise his enormous mental powers. ‘I 
wanted one,’ he says in his preface, ‘ not only great in its character, but universal in 
its effects, that all men might feel an interest in the details. Neither the founding of a 
state, the achievment of a victory, nor the overthrow of an empire, was therefore ade- 
quate to my wishes.’ He seems to have considered himself, out of politeness to Curis- 
ToPHER Co.umsvs, and the several gentlemen who since his adventurous exploration of 
the new world have written concerning his triumphs and his misfortunes, as bound 
not to touch upon that subject; a compliment which the successful Spaniard would 
probably reciprocate with his best bow, and which it is perhaps not too late for what- 
ever court may remain in the land of Ferdinand and Isabella to recognize in some more 
substantial way. 

Having already given, in the trenchant critique of CurisropHer Nortu, some account 
of the machinery and characters of ‘The Antediluvians,’ we shall close this notice with 
a specimen or two of the writer’s style. The following is a diffuse prose paraphrase of 
the translation of Enoch, so briefly and poetically described in the Bible : 


* At length the patriarch of this happy race, 
- By the command of his approving God, 
Bade earth and all the sons of men adiew. 
As congregated on a spacious plain 
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Near Jared, their chief city, sacred seat 
Of patriarch rule, from Enoch’s father named, 
The tribes assembled by the godlike man, 
Joined in an annual sacrifice, ordained 
In mem’ry of the pard’ning covenant made 
With our repentant parents at the fall, 
The holy patriarch called upon his God 
For permanence of blessings on his race : 
When lo! a glorious sight burst from the skies! 
A radiant chariot of celestial mould, 
By winged spirits drawn, and in its seat 
A form of beauteous and majestic mien, 
Descended in the midst where Enoch stood. 
Awe-struck the crowd at reverent distance gazed, 
As thus the bright angelic vision spake : 

‘ Enoch, thy service in this world is o’er: 
Thou has performed it well; therefore ascend 
This chariot, and with me arise to heaven, 
There the reward adjudged thee to receive, 
A crown eternal of unmingled bliss!’ 

That instant Enoch’s mortal frame was changed : 
Unrivalled symmetry his limbs adorned, 
His features brightened with a glow divine, 
And round his brows a heavenly halo shone. 
Soon in the seraph’s car he took his seat, 
And looking fondly on the wondering throng, 
‘Farewell!’ he said; ‘my children! serve your God 
With unremitting zeal, as I have done, 
And ye shall gain as bright a recompense !’”’ 





Here is a pleasing passage, as overflowing with picturesque beauty as any thing in 
the volume. How striking and graceful it is, to be sure! It sets forth one of the many 
troubles which the heroine is forced to undergo : 


“ Now with proud gait and high affected air, 
Jazeda, mistress of the harem, came, 
Commanded by the king, to try each art 
Of strong persuasion on Hadallah’s mind. 
Advanced into the autumnal stage of life, 
Her beauty faded, but not quite decayed, 
She its defects assiduously repaired 
By ornaments profuse, glaring and strong 
With glowing colors and with rich perfumes, 

Spread with such deep solicitude to please, 

It was unnatural all, and gave offence 

Instead of pleasure, to the eye of taste. 

Gay, smiling, to Hadallah thus she spake + 
‘Young maiden, yes, and fair, I must confess, 

Let me congratulate thy happy lot 

In warming great Shalmazar’s heart to love, 

By his solicitude to win from thee 

Unforced compliance with his royal will, 

Using entreaty where he might command, 

I see that thou wilt be his favorite long. 

Thou’lt govern him who governs half mankind, 

And have no rival in authority, 

If thou but, heark’ning to discretion’s voice, 

Consult his wishes and his will obey, 

Smile when he smiles, grieve when he grieves, and seem 

Ne’er to be happy but when be is so, 

Living alone for his delight and love.’ ” 


ae 


ss 





Sig at raat 


Now, reader, to adopt the highly forcible language of the Doetor: 










— ‘A venturous wish 
Prompts us to make of thee inquiry, which d 
With kind reply, thou wilt indulge ;’ 






is there any poetry in the foregoing? —any thing in the style superior to the rather 
clever writers whom our bard but little affects, and declines to imitate? —- Mitton being 
‘too magnificently epic,’ Taomson ‘too diffuse and florid,’ Youne ‘too antithetical and 
sententious,’ AKENSIDE ‘too excursive and verbose,’ and Cowper ‘too sedate and 
didactic!’ Butenough. We have trespassed sufficiently upon our space, to set forth the 
pretensions of a work which neither deserved, nor has ever elicitea, a word of honest 
praise, and which has fallen still-born from the English and American press. 
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Tue Nestorians, on THE Lost Triszs. By Asane, Grant, M. D. New-York: 
Harper anp Brortuers. 


Tue author of this work is a missionary physician, in the employ of the American 
Board of Foreign Missions, and has for some years past been laboring among the Nes- 
torians of Ooroomiah in Persia, and more recently was commissioned by the Board to 
visit the independent tribes of Nestorians in the mountains of Turkish Koordistan. 
Doctor Grant is the first traveller who has succeeded in penetrating those mountain 
fastnesses. The work before us contains a brief but highly interesting sketch of the 
author's journey from Ooroomiah to Constantinople, and from Constantinople by way 
of Diarbekir, Mardin, and Mosul, into the country inhabited by the Independent Nesto- 
rians. This sketch is followed by a second part, in which the author gives us the results 
of his researches and inquiries among that ancient and interesting portion of the Chris- 
tian church. That however which will give the chief value to the work, and to prove 
which is the main object of its second part, is the position taken by the author that the 
Independent Nestorians are the descendants of the lost tribes of Israel. He shows, 
from the testimony of Scripture, that the country now occupied by them is that to 
which the lost tribes were carried, and adduces the testimony of Josephus and other 
ancient writers, to show that in their day the remnants of these tribes still inhabited the 
same region. He strengthens his position by the identity of language, the similarity of 
manners and customs, by the universal tradition and belief of the people itself, and 
finally illustrates the fulfilment of prophecy in their wonderful history. It is well known 
that many theories in relation to the present whereabout of the lost tribes have been 
formed, and not the least plausible is that which has identified them with the North 
American Indians, and which Major Noau has so ably supported. Those who have 
looked with favor upon his views, will not on that account be less interested in the facts 
and reasonings of Doctor Grant, and may perhaps find their opinions in favor of the 
Major’s hypothesis somewhat shaken. The christian public, many of whom have lis- 
tened with delight to the interesting oral narratives of Doctor Grant during his recent 
visit to this country, have long looked with great eagerness for the publication of this 
work, and we think they will not be disappointed. The scientific world also are not a 
little indebted to the Doctor for a correct geographical knowledge of a region hitherto 
almost entirely unknown. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE LITERATURE OF THE FIFTEENTH, SIXTEENTH, AND SEVENTEENTH 


Centuries. By Henry Haram, F. R. S. A. In two volumes: Harper anp 
BRrotTHers. 


No period in the history of the human mind is more interesting than that treated of 
in these volumes; and of Mr. Hattam’s competency, both as a scholar and a profound 
and original thinker, to do ample justice to his subject, no one can doubt, who is familiar 
with his previous writings. A history of the literature of this period by so able a hand 
has been long wanted; not only for the gratification of the learned, but for the instruc- 
tion generally of the community ; for what is more worthy of being studied and known, 
than the successive steps by which knowledge has been increased, and the condition of 
society progressively elevated and improved? Professedly literary men will of course 
read Mr. Hattam’s work; but we may commend it to the attention of all who would 
entertain more enlarged ahd correct views in relation to themes than which few are 
more entertaining and instructive. Indeed, as the author has well observed, ‘the advan- 
tages of such a synoptical view of literature as displays its various departments in 
their simultaneous condition through extensive eras, and in their mutual dependancy, 
seem too manifest to be disputed.’ The work is well printed and bound, and will 
realize a wide and constant sale, 
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Austin’s ‘Voice To THe Maraiep.’ — It is not the wont of this Magazine to reply 
to remarks or remonstrances touching the editorial comments which are made in its 
pages upon the current publications of the day, sent to us for review. In the brief no- 
tices which we are compelled to take of new works, we arrogate to ourselves no supe- 
rior acumen. We simply express our honest opinions; and ask of the reader only such 
attention to our ipse dizié as his confidence in our judgment and taste, and his know- 
ledge of our course through fifteen or sixteen volumes of the KnickerBocKER, may 
induce him to yield. We depart, however, in the present instance, from our usual cus- 
tom — though by no means intending to establish a precedent — to say a few words in 
relation to ‘A Voice to the Married,’ a volume noticed in our last number, and to correct 
an error which we made in relation to its authorship. We are informed by letter from 
the real author of the ‘ Voice’ as well as by a long editorial article ina religious journal 
printed at Utica, three marked copies of which are before us, that ‘Rev. Joan MaTuer 
AustIn,’ is not a nom de plume, but a veritable clergyman, of Danvers, (Mass.,) and that 
he did not write the ‘ Tribute to the Memory of Firzuvucu Smirun,’ of which the unfortu- 
nate publishers sold but one copy. Hence we are denounced, in no measured terms, for 
assuming that the two authors were identical, and for ‘cutting up the ‘Voice’ without 
having read it,’ because we ‘had some private grudge to gratify’ against the author of 
‘ The Tribute.’ Moreover, the epistle of the former author accuses the reviewer of his 
book of being (a rusty, crusty, fidgetty old bachelor,’ (a great mistake, we are very 
happy to say,) with other characteristics, indicated by sundry holiday terms, of which 
‘ignorant and malignant hack critic’ is not the least acceptable. 

It is related of the immortal Daviw Crockett, that being at a menagerie in Wash- 
ington, he called the attention of a friend to a solemn-faced monkey, who had fixed 
upon him a searching glance, and asked if he did n’t think Jacko was the image of a 
certain ill-featured member of Congress from Ohio. Turning round at the moment, 
who should stand at his elbow but the very member himself! ‘I’m in a fiz, and no 
mistake!’ exclaimed David; but after a moment’s hesitation, he added: ‘ but if you’ll 
tell me how, Ill apologize. I’d go ahead atonce; but I do n’t know whether to apolo- 
gise to you or to the monkey! Premising that Mr. Joan Maruer Avstin himself is just 
as well known to us as the author of ‘The Tribute,’ and that toward neither could we 
have entertained the slightest personal ill feeling, of any description, we proceed to re- 
mark, that we too are ‘ina fix ;’ from which we can only extricate ourselves by saying, 
by way of apology to Mr. Austin, that we did not suppose it possible, until we read his 
work, for another writer to approach so nearly as he has done, in style and arrangement, 
to that chef d’euvre of common-place and fustian, the ‘ Tribute’ aforesaid. After a re- 
examination of the ‘ Voice,’ therefore, our verdict is, that ‘what is written, remains ;’ 
and we shall rest content with a ratification or annulment of our sentence, on the part 
of our readers. 

‘There are strings in the human heart,’ says Mr. Tarrenrit, ‘ that had better not be 
wibrated.’ The pride of authorship, though the stately ’prentice did n’t know it, belike, 
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is one of the strongest of these chords, which we would never willingly jar; but the 
‘things in books’ clothing,’ of which there are so many extant, demand the Persian’s 
‘exterminating hoe of criticism ;’ and hence our notice of the volume under re-conside- 
ration. We repeat, we cannot reverse our decision. It wasdeliberately formed, and we 
abide by it. If, as is averred, with great stress upon the fact, (while the complainants 
had ‘ great pride in our eminent monthly,’) we commended a little volume for children, 
from the pen of Mr. Austin, it does not necessarily follow that we should continue to 
praise the author, when he writes for men and women as if they were but children, and 
in a style only befitting a school-boy. A sophomore would be ashamed of the tedious 
tautology, the pompous verbosity, the useless arguments, and the unnecessary proofs, 
with which this ‘ Voice’ is replete. All the Dictionary definitions of many of the words 
employed would seem to have been chosen, to swell out a plethoric sentence; while the 
labored truisms continually remind us of the ‘Incontrovertible Facts’ of a waggish 


poet : 
‘ Boston is n’t in Bengal, 
Flannel drawers are n’t made of tripe ; 
Lobsters wear no specs at all, 
And cows do n’t smoke the German pipe!’ 


That which follows, involving at the outset a plagiarism, which-even Mr. Avsrin’s 
dilution could not conceal, is a fair exposition of our author’s style. After remarking, 
with his usual ‘lengthy’ tautology, that woman lavishes upon the man whom she espe- 
cially ‘approbates’ ‘all the rich, undivided treasures of her affection ; she gives him the 
Jull tide of her love, without exception or condition ; she embarks without reservation,’ 
etc., etc., he proceeds : 


‘The love of woman, if possible, increases and strengthens after the consummation of the marriage 
vows. Let it once become firmly fixed on him whom she has taken for her companion, and it will never 
cease; it becomes a part of her own nature. Nochangeof circumstances, or reverses of fortune, can 
deaden it. As the ivy, in its living greenness, still continues to grasp the trunk of the prostrate oak, 
which once bore it aloft in the heavens, so does woman’s love draw its twining folds still closer around 
the object of its regard, when overwhelmed by deep misfortune aud wretchedness!’ 


Such affection as this is not to be lightly regarded. The husband has his part to per- 
form. ‘ When the selection has once been made, when the union is consummated, and 
the twain made one, all searching after imperfections should entirely ard for ever cease.’ 
‘The more the husband and wife value each other, the greater must be the enjoyments 
they experience in each other’s society!’ Let the husband ‘ cultivate within his heart a 
spirit of constant, unchanging, unfailing love, and then Contentment, balmy Coutent- 
ment, willhum her soothing lullaby! ‘ All his designs, plans, amusements and plea- 
sures, should have his home for their converging point. As the ever-living stars of 
heaven continually circle the glowing sun in their ceaselese flight, so should the husband 
cause his every thought, wish, anticipation, to revolve with undeviating fidelity, around 
his home,’ etc. 

Mr. Austin’s didactics upon numerous themes which he manages to make collateral, 
are kindred with the foregoing. He tells us, in close connection, that ‘to obtain the 
commendation of the upright and reputable,’ to be ‘ approbated, respected, and honored, 
in the community where we reside, is both a natural and commendable desire ;’ and that 
the only way to gain this commendation, is to ‘ establish a good name, a virtuous repu- 
tation.’ He adds, also, that ‘ the influence of a good reputation in business transactions 
is of immense value;’ that he who pursues ‘a fair, honest, and upright course of 
dealing’ is ‘a wise man indeed ;’ and that the wisdom of Solomon’s well-known declara- 
tion has not ‘deteriorated with the lapse of ages.’ Having exhausted the affirmative 
with such novel remarks as these, our Sir Forciste Feesce takes up the negative, and 
declares that a man cannot pursue an opposite course, ‘ without being detected by those 
who deal with him; and when once his customers learn that they have been systema- 
tically imposed upon and defrauded, their dealings with him immediately cease! What- 
ever business prosperity he may have had, is at an end; he is shunned as one not to be 
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trusted, and dishonesty is branded upon his character,’ ete. Again, in relation to the 
building of a dwelling, we have a manifestation on the part of our author, of the same 
high estimate of his reader’s discernment and common sense: ‘ In erecting a residence, 
avoid placing it in a low, damp location, or in a narrow street or lane, where the light of 
the sun, or the salubrious air of the heavens, can scarcely penetrate. ... A constant 
or frequent exposure to dampness from wet cellars, or basements, or any other source, 
is certain destruction to health, and no care nor pains can be too great to avoid it. As 
far as it is within the bounds of practicability, select for a residence a situation which is 
elevated, dry, andairy. Providence in this respect, as in many others, has united utility 
with benefit and pleasure.’ 

Mr. Austin does not seem to dream that his readers might possibly be acquainted 
with a few of the most common of his incontrovertible facts; but he must needs eke 
out his volume with arguments and proofs touching all that he advances. His ‘ Voice’ 
reminds us of a colloquy which we once overheard between two ‘colored gemmen’ 
in a sister city : 

‘Look o’ hea, Sam Johnsing!’ said Sambo ; ‘ hearn de news ? 

‘No, Sambo, I[ha’ n’t; what news? 

* Well, we had a fine nacquisition into our domestic suckle las’ night.’ 

‘No!— yous’prise me! Well, Sambo, what was de treasure, eh?’ 

* Ah, dat’s tellin’! Guess, now, if you kin.’ 

* Well, I guess ’t was a — a — daater.’ 

*‘Dere!—I fought so! E’yah!-yah!-yah! No’t want! Try ag’in, Sam.’ 

* Well, den I guess ’t was a boy.’ 

Sambo looked suspiciously at his companion for a moment, as if doubtful of fair play, 
and replied : 

‘Oh, go ’way! Somebody’s told you! 

It strikes us that if Mr. Austin, while spinning out his common-places, and braiding 
together his desultory scraps, had entertained some faint suspicion of his readers’ intel- 
ligence ; if he had thought, for a moment, that ‘ somebody had told them,’ or they had 
otherwise learned, the simple truths he was so ambitiously parading, we should have been 
spared the duty of presenting as ‘ twatt/e,’ what could not so justly be defined by any 
other word which we could eall to mind. 


‘Two Years Berore tHe Mast.’ — We take some pride in the fact, that the Knicx- 
ERBOCKER was the first American periodical to place the merits of this remarkable work 
before our countrymen. Its judgment has been confirmed by a success almost unex- 
ampled. Edition after edition of the book has been rapidly exhausted, both here and in 
England, yet its popularity continues unabated. The Scottish and English press has 
bestowed the highest praise upon the work; and we perceive that the Lords of the 
Admiralty have ordered a copy of the volume for every library in the British navy. 
We are a little curious to know how these facts strike the envious author of a notice of 
this work in the ‘Southern Literary Messenger ;’ a writer whose name we dare say 
could be hit to a T"., if it were necessary to expose it,in this connection. ‘ The author of 
‘Two Years Before the Mast,’ he said, ‘has just been admitted to practice at the bar. 
This circumstance seems to us to account for the appearance of the book. It contains 
little that is novel or striking, except certain details relative to ‘ hide-curing,’ ‘ slipping 
for south-easters,’ ‘ owls’ and ‘Coati’ on the coast of California. If there is a single re- 
markable feature in this picture of sea-life, it consists in the grotesque associations arising 
from the fact that the author was transferred from Cambridge college to the forecastle 
of a merchantman.’ Oar sapient critic then went on to speak of the author’s descrip- 
tions of the toils, hardships, and amusements of a sailor, as ‘ trite,’ and added, that the 
‘young attorney’s narrative was an expedient to obtain a portion of the legal business 
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which sailors bring to the Boston bar.’ Such a critique could only proeeed froma mean 
and envious spirit, whose appropriate punishment is the abounding popularity of our au- 
thor, who, as we learn, has proved himself not less the disinterested friend of seamen 
on shore than on the ocean, and whose legal success is only equalled by his eminent 
literary career. 


Deatu’s Teacuinas. — We have been struck, in perusing a Discourse delivered by 
Rev. Orvitte Dewey, on the Sabbath after the death of our late lamented Presipenr, 
with the forcible and felicitous manner in which he has treated a theme necessarily trite, 
and with the simple but vivid pictures which he paints to the eyeand mind of the reader ; 
limnings which so enforce the great and solemn truths the speaker would inculcate, that 
no true heart can read, as none could hear them, without fruitful emotion. We subjoin 
one or two extracts : 


‘I look upon this world as a school for the training of beings for another life ; and I look upon this 
school as simply temporary. Death does not break it up, but only ends it. Thus we see schools all 
over the land, and some are entering and others are leaving them at every moment. So doI look 
upon this world, and upon all the worlds around us, as schools. ‘The dismission from this school, the 
world, to another, is surely a solemn event: I have no design to represent it otherwise. How often is 
this felt, in rising from one earthly school to another! Then an examination is to be sustained, which 
passes judgment upon the whole previous course. To many a young man whata serious time is 
this! How earnestly and anxiously does he labor to prepare himself! And if he has idled away the 

recious years of study, how difficult, if not impossible, does he find it, at last, to repair the error! 

low deeply does he feel that his preparation should have engaged his whole previous time! .. . . 
Thus is death a teacher that fills the world with its presence. It penetrates through the whole of 
life — penetrates every relation of life. It brings the sense of obligation toa point from which there 
is no escape — brings the great moral conflict of life to a solemn issue.’ 


We remember, among the first rhythmical fragments of boyish acquisition, a little 
poem, commencing : ‘Oh why should the spirit of mortal be proud?’ — and especially 


these two stanzas, which Mr. Dewey may almost be said to have illustrated, in the 
admirable extract which succeeds, although they may doubtless here meet his eye for 
the first time: 


‘We are the same things that our fathers have been — 
We see the same sights that our fathers have seen; 
We drink the same stream, and we feel the same sun, 
And we run the same course that our fathers have run. 


‘ The thoughts we are thinking on, they too would think, 
From the death we are shrinking from, they too would shrink ; 
To the life we are clinging to, they too would cling; 
But it sped from the earth like a bird on the wing!’ 


Alluding to the solemn tones with which Death invests the voice of the past, and the 
lessons which he conveys, our orator remarks : 


‘ How impressive, how monitory —I had almost said, how irresistible, is this teaching! Cast back 
your thoughts to the period of a century ago, and who then filled the spheres of life which we at this 
moment oceupy? The representatives of each one of us!—in whatsoever pursuits we follow, in 
whatsoever positions, social or commercial, we now hold. Such as we are, they were. They were 
fathers, they were mothers, they were children, they were brothers and sisters, they were friends and 
associates; but the places that knew them well, know them no more; the familiar voices that called 
to them, and they answered, are silent; they thought only to live— they thought not to die: life was 
their reality, and they lost it; death was their dream, and they found it: all the days that they lived 
were thirty, forty, fifty, or eighty, or ninety years, ‘and they died.’ There was the man of wealth, 
with his plans and projects, his anxieties and toils, his ships and merchandise, his houses and lots many; 
he gathered and he builded; he builded houses for his children, and portioned them; he had much 
goods laid up for many years, and he said to his soul, ‘Soul! take thine ease, eat, drink and be 
merry;’ but the day came at last, or the night came, in which it was said, ‘ This day, this night, thy 
soul shall be required of thee!’ There was the man of fashion and pleasure; he possessed and he 
expended, or he was lavish of that which was not his own; he was anxious for notice, and intrigued 
for success ; he put on gay habiliments, and hurried to the feast and the dance ; the theatre knew him ; 
the revel saw him; the giddy whirl of pleasure heard his footsteps: but what—1lo! what is this! A 
marble silence —a coffin —a pall! He stirs not beneath its awful fold; he hears not the voice of his 

ay companion, that says, ‘ Poor fellow! he is gone!’ There was the man of professional ambition ; 
he studied, and gained stores of learning ; he studied arguments, and expounded them; he wrote 
books, and published them; he got fame, and men said that he was ‘a great man.’ Where are his 
sayings and his doings now? his cases and his tenures? his new theorems, his controversies, his 
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speeches? Perhaps you will find them among mouldering pamphlets in the library of some Historical 
Society. Perhaps they linger yet in the breath of men’s speech as a by-gone fame. It was my for- 
tune to witness the awful change that passed over such a one, in this very city; one whom a shaft 
rises to commemorate, by this very way-side, in yonder grave-yard. One week I saw him in all the 
splendor of his eloquence ; the next week, as I walked, I saw a funeral procession !—and there were 
borne the remains of one who was called the Cicero of his order! . ... So passes away this 
world, and we pass away with it. Such as we are, those, who have gone but a little before us, were. 
And such as they are, we soon shall be. Nothing can stay our course. No hoard of gold, nor crown 
of honor, nor crowd of cares, nor pressure of engagements, nor thronging visions of coming pros- 
perity, nor momentous crises of affairs, can ward off the inevitable hour.’ 


Junce Conrap’s New Tracepy or ‘ Ayimere.’ — It was our good fortune to be pre- 
sent at the Park Theatre, on the first representation of this most beautiful and effective 
play, from the pen of Hon. Rosert T. Conran, of Philadelphia; and it was our pur- 
pose to have transferred some of the enthusiasm which on that night shook the walls 
of Old Drury, to the hearts of our readers, through the medium of extracts from the 
tragedy ; but accident having deprived us of these, we reserve for our next number an 
elaborate review of the performance, contenting ourselves in the mean time with the 
following condensed notice, from the competent pen of Mr. Bryant : 


“ 


‘The production of a new tragedy by Mr. Forrest, has been the great event in the theatrical his- 
tory of the day. ‘Aylmere’ was performed last evening for the first time, at the Park Theatre; and, 
if the continued and enthusiastic bursts of applause with which it was reccived by a numerous 
auditory, be any proof of merit, both the author and actor may gratulute themselves on the 
prospect of complete success. We hazard nothing in predicting that the tragedy is destined toa 
very wide and lasting popularity. The drama is founded on incidents in the life of the individual 
familiarly known to the readers of English history as Jack Cade, the leader of the famous Kentish 
rebelliou. It opens with the arrival, at the cottage of the widow Cade, of an unknown stranger, 
with his wife and child, from Italy. The accounts which are given him of the sufferings of the 
yeomanry aud mechanics, and of their purpose to rise against their oppressors, dceply enlist his 
feelings in theircause. He joins the rebels and becomes an object of hatred to Lord Say, on whose 
estate the widow Cade lives. By his address and indomituble energy he fans the flame of iusubor- 
dination already burning in the breast of the peasavts, and is made their leader. Meanwhile, the 
hut of the widow Cade is burned over her head by the insolent and drunken minions of Say; the 
widow miserably perishes in the ashes; the wife of Alymere is grossly insulted, and he himself, 
hunted like a wild beast, is driven with his family to take refuge in the caves of the forest. There, 
his child dies for the want of food ; and both he and his wife are seized by the soldiers of the lord, 
she to be dragged awuy to a dungeon, but he, after a desperate struggle, to make his escape and 
assume the lead of the popular forces. In the subsequent scenes, the wife is crazed in consequence 
of a murder she is compelled to commit in defence of her honor; the peasants are led to London, 
where after a general engagement witb the troops of the government, they prove victorious ; and 
a charter granting all their demands is won from the King by Aylmere, who discovers himself to 
be the son of widow Cade, as he dies under a wound inflicted in a desperate struggle with Lord 
Say. 

tt is impossible, in so mere a skeleton of the play, to remark upon the striking and touching in- 
cidents in which it abounds. From beginning to end, it is full of interest, the story proceeds unin- 
terruptedly without flagging, the dialogue is spirited, and the language generully beautiful and 
poetic. The character of the chief person is finely adapted to the noble physical and iutellectual 
qualities of the actor; and the sentiments of burning passion, of indignaut patriotism, of insulted 
pride, of bitter scorn, of frenzied revenge, of melting tenderness, to which the successive eveuts 
give rise, as they are uttered by the rich and manly voice, and expressed by the flexible and cias- 
sic features of Mr. Forrest, fill the spectators with au agony of varied emotions. Itisarare treat 
indeed, to bear the liberal and spirit-stirring seutuments of this play, as they are given in the un- 
surpassed declamation of Mr. Forrest.’ 


Tae Natrona, Acapemy or Desion. — We have liberally pencilled our catalogue 
of the pictures, etc., of the National Academy; but owing to unavoidable absence from 
town, and other sufficient causes, we have been unable to write out our notes. As the 
exhibition will be open for several weeks, we shall still take timely occasion to do jus- 
tice to the collection, to which, in the mean time, we invite the attention of our readers. 
They will find in the exhibition, among many pictures of decided attraction, several ef- 
forts of artists who have been warmly commended, from time to time, in the Knicker- 
nockeEr, and whose improvement and continued success it is no small gratification to 
remark. Weknow of no place where an hour or two may be passed more delightfully 
than at the National Academy. 
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‘Rieuts anp ConpiT10n or Women.’ — The last Edinburgh Review has a paper 
thus entitled, which we mention for the purpose of calling to it the attention of our 
lady readers, whoin we look to see ‘engaged for the defendants.’ The reviewer con- 
tends, in opposition to Plato, Voltaire, Dugald Stewart, and others, that great differ- 
ences exist between the moral and intellectual characteristics of the two sexes. Of 
these differences, the following are cited, with the proviso, that there may be exceptions, 
but that the majority of cases will sustain the critic : 


‘Women have less of active, and more of passive couragethan men. They have more excitability 
of nerve; and with it, all those qualities which such excitability tends to produce. They are more 
enthusiastic — their sympathy is more lively —they have a nicer perception of minute circumstances. 
Whether, as stated by Professor Stewart, they have greater quickness and facility of association, 
may, we think, be reasonably doubted. ‘They are certainly not superior to man in those pewers of 
association which produce wit, though they often possess them in an eminent degree. They are 
inferior in the power of close and logical:reasoning. They are less dispassionate —less able to place 
their feelings in subjection to their judgment, and to bring themselves to a conclusion which is at 
variance with their prepossessions. They have less power of combination and of generalization. 
They are less capable of steady and concentrated attention — and though their patience is equal, if 
not greater, their perseverance is less,’ 


The reviewer fartherinquires: ‘ Wheredo we find women, in the calm pursuits of litera- 
ture and taste, so well adapted to their habits, ‘ whom even partiality could place in that 
elevated class to which belong our Shakspeare, Spenser, Milton, Dryden, Byron? 
Great poetical excellence, he adds, woman certainly has displayed, but not of the 
highest class; and so too of the arts of painting and music, in the cultivation of which 
the preponderance, he contends, will be found on the female side. We shall pursue 
this subject, with the pros and cons, in asubsequent number; for we foresee that the belle 
sex are not going to sit contented! y down under the imputation of intellectual inferiority 
to the ‘lords of creation,’ whatever complacent reviewers may say to the contrary. 


Gossip WITH READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. — With our next number will commence the E1cu- 
TEENTH VoLuME of the Knickergocker! It was our intention to have spoken of the unwontedly 
rich stores of various matter which we have on file for the new volume, and to say a word or two con- 
cerning certain pictorial embellishments which we have in reserve for our readers. But in closing 
one of the best volumes of our Magazine, hitherto, and that THE SEVENTEENTH, we feel it to be quite 
unnecessary to say more, than that our best exertions shall not be wanting to make its successor in all 
things its peer. The KnicKERBOcCKER will be promptly published on the first of each month, and early 
and carefully despatched to its subscribers throughout the United States and the Canadas. * + + We 
cannot resist the desire to say, that if our readers do not recognize in the ‘ Quod Correspondence’ 
the style of one of the most chaste and polished writers of the day, we shall consider their judgment 
as naught; norcan we suffer the ‘ Country Doctor’ to enter upon a new volume, without asking the 
especial attention of our friends to the vivid sketch in the present issue, which the writer has rarely 
exceeded. cee 4 The Latterlights and their Progeny,’ it is proper to say, is almost a literal tran- 
script of scenes in the recent Transcendental Convention at Boston. A worthy friend of ours, who 
dropped in for a few moments, informs us that it was a most grotesque assemblage ; including all sorts 
of men, and several women; some engaged in knitting, others in sewing, and one feeble sister with 
u ‘blessed big jug of chamomile tea’ by her side! Orpxic ALcort, the soothsayer, was also pre- 
sent. * - * We alluded recently to a plagiarism attempted to be practised upon us by one of our 
correspondents in a western village. We have been assured, and now believe, that we had not the 
real culprit in view. It may be satisfactory however for him to be aware that we know him well now. 
Among the papers on file for immediate insertion, and under consideration, including several from 
our most favored contributors, are: ‘Dust of Travel;’ ‘A Ball at the Tuilleries ;’ ‘Popular Poetry 


of Modern Greece ;’ ‘ The Stokeville Papers;’ ‘ Night ;’ ‘A Dead Language ;’ ‘ Life ;’ etc., etc. 
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Suort-Hanp. — Messrs. F. J. Huntinctron anp Company have recently published 
a new revised and stereotype edition of Mr. T. Townprow’s ‘Complete Guide to the 

Art of writing Short-Hand; being an entirely new and comprehensive system of rep- 
resenting the Elementary Sounds of the English Language in Stenographic Characters ;’ I 
by means of which the exact words of any public speaker, it is averred, may be recorded 
as pronounced, and preserved in a legible form, so as to be read at any future period 
with ease and facility. The book is well executed, and illustrated with engravings; t 
but it will rarely make practical short-hand writers. The constant exercise necessary 

to ‘keep one’s hand in’ must always keep useful stenography confined to the few. 
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View or THE Human Sout. — Mr. M. W. Dopp, Brick-Church Chapel, has issued, in 
a large and handsome volume, a second edition of ‘Psychology, or a View of the Human 
Soul; by Rev. F. A. Rancn, D. D., late President of Marshall College, Pennsylvania. 
This is a second and revised edition of a work, the object of which is ‘ to render a noble 
and delightful subject accessible to all classes of readers, and to give the science of Man 
a direct bearing upon other sciences, and especially upon religion and theology, by de- i 
veloping the nature of reason, and that of thought, its production. The present work i 
is deemed to be the first attempt to unite the German and American mental philosophy. f 











Messrs. Witty anp Purnam’s Books ror tHE Youna, — We can very cordially 
commend two well printed and beautifully bound and illustrated volumes, now before 
us from the press of Messrs. Witey ann Putnaw, the one entitled ‘Tales of the Kings 
of England; Stories of Camps and Battle-fields, Wars and Victories; from the old 
Historians ;’ and the other, ‘ Stories illustrative of the Instinct of Animals, their Cha- 
racters and Habits, with engravings from Lanpseer.’ An editionof the first is already 
exhausted, and the second is fast acquiring a similar popularity ; a practical compliment, 
which both deserve. 
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Fow.e’s ‘Famruar Dratocusgs.’-- The author of this work, Mr. Wittram B. 
Fow se, is a well-known teacher of a young ladies’ seminary in Boston, who has also 
acquired celebrity as the author of several school-books, which have gained general cir- 
culation. The contents of the present volume are well designed for popular exhibition 
in schools and academies of either sex, as well as for the amusement of social parti: . 
The spirit, both of the original (?) and selected portions, is unexceptionable. Messrs. 
Tappan AND Dennet are the Boston, and Messrs. Goutp, Newman, anp Saxton 
the New-York, publishers. 
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Burceren’s Poems. — The kind friend to whom we are indebted for the excellent 
volume of ‘Poems by Wittram Henry Burteren,’ has our cordial thanks. We have 
greatly enjoyed its perusal; the more that its genuine love of nature, true feeling, and 
unattected manner, are rare in these days of mock sentiment and feeble fustian. We 
shall take another occasion to refer to the volume, and to present our readers with the 
grounds of our hearty recommendation that they speedily possess themselves of the 
book, to the end that they may enjoy it as we have done. New-York: WiLey anp 
Putnam. Philadelphia: J. M. M’Kri. 
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Sir Watrer Scort’s Lire anp Porems. — Mr. Francis, Broadway, has issued 
three handsome volumes, in continuation of ParKer’s edition of the Waverley novels, 
as mentioned in our last, containing the ‘Lay of the Last Minstrel,’ and the first volume 
of Locxnart’s ‘Life.’ All who have the previous Boston issues, will not fail to possess 
themselves of the complete series, at the same cheap prices. 
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Report on Capita Puntsument. — We have received from the author, and perused 
with more than common interest, Mr. O’Suttivan’s Report on the subject of Capital 
Punishment. It is, to our mind, conclusive against punishment by death ; and we can 
only regret that at present we have not the space to set forth some of the unanswerable 
grounds assumed by the writers; grounds fortified by wide and thorough research, and 
by arguments as sound as they are benevolent in tendency and important in morals. 
We hope to be able hereafter to render more detailed justice to this very able state 
paper. 


Cartyte’s ‘German Romance.’ — We have received from the house of James 
Monroe anv Company, Boston, two volumes, in the usual beautiful garb of the pub- 
lishers, entitled, ‘German Romance: Specimens of its chief Authors; with Biographi- 
cal and Critical Notices. By Tuomas Carty.e.’ They embrace the best selections 
from Musavs, Fovque, Trecx, Horrman, and Ricurer, and will certainly commend 
themselves to a wide acceptance from American readers. The name of the translator 


and editor is a sufficient guaranty for the spirited execution of the work. That hie part 
is admirably performed will at once be inferred. 


New Music. — Mr. C. E. Horn, Broadway, has just published ‘Withered Away,’ a 
Canzonette; the Words by R. R. Cratis, Esq., the music by K. J. Rvpma; ‘The 
Wanderer,’ a celebrated air by Lisrz, sung with enthusiastic applause by Mrs. C. E. 


Horn, arranged with an accompaniment for the piano-forte by Mr. Horn; and ‘Sweet 
Breathing Tranquil Peace,’ a Trio, sung by Mrs. Seaurn, Miss Poote, and Mr. Manvers; 
composed by Pucirra, and arranged by C. E. Horn. 


Antuon’s Crassicat Dictionary. — Perhaps the most convincing proof of the sound 
learning and criticism ; the vast fund of information touching the character, institutions, 
manners, customs, literature, arts, etc., of the ancient nations; presented in ANTHON’s 
great work, so warmly commended in our last number, may be found in the fact, that 
an immense edition has already been sold, and that half of another large one is already 
ordered. The success of this monument of erudition and industry bids fair to be every 
way commensurate with its high deserts. 


‘Every Bopy’s Boox.’— A friend has shown us the sheets of a little volume, the 
first of a series, thus entitled, which we predict will have a wide circulation. It has 
humor, pathos, and narrative interest; and is a book so various and so excellent, and so 
cheap withal, being only fifty cents, that it will be found the very thing to take up on 
board a steam-boat, to read in a rail-road car, or during a summer leisure hour at home. 


Messrs: Appleton AnD Company have just published ‘Family Secrets, or Hints to 
Those who would make Home Happy;’ by Mrs. Extis, England. It is one of the series 
of ‘ Tales for the People and their Children,’ which we have not found leisure to peruse. 


Our Cover. — There are two advertisements upon the cover of this Magazine, to 
which-we desire to call the especial attentionof our readers. We are enabled to confirm 
the announcements of Mr. Joyce and Mr. WaLKEr; and can assure the public that all 
which they promise they abundantly perform. The celebrity of each has been honor- 
ably acquired, and is well maintained. 
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